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ALFALFA AGAIN. 





Mr. Parker‘Answers Further Inquiries as to the Successful Growing of This 
Important Crop. 


The many letters received since my 
article on alfalfa was published in 
The Progressive Farmer in Novem- 
ber indieate the widespread interest 
‘1 new and promising crops that 
naturally belong to a progressive peo- 
ple. 

Sinee writing the article referred 
to, I have read letters from all sec- 
tions of the Union and have seen 
nothing that detracts from the high 
oyinion that I had formed of this 
wonderful plant. 

Ifowever, there is one suggestion, 
and that is: it will be well for each 
person who contemplates trying al- 
falfa, if none has been grown in that 
particular vicinity, or if the experi- 
menter is not to some extent iliar 
with it, to experiment with it in a 
small way rather than plant largely 
until he finds out whether or not his 
lands are adapted to it. Observation 
and experiment: show that all lands 
are not equally adapted to its best 
growth, and it may be possible that 
ceriain lands eannot be made to grow 
it profitably; henee the importance 
of trving it at first on a small seale. 

You Must Inoculate Land or Seed. 

Again, I think it will be money 
thrown away to plant it without first 
inoculating the soil, or the seed be- 


fore sowing, with the necessary bac-~ 


There are two ways in which 
this can be done. The first is by 
procuring soil from a field that has 
grown successfully alfalfa for some 
years, and spreading on the land to 
be planted. This should be done on a 
cloudy day so the action of the sun 
will not kill the bacteria before it can 
he harrowed into the land. The sec- 
ond and least expensive plan is to 
procure the bacteria culture and in- 
oculate the seed before sowing them. 
The process is so simple that any 
one who can read plain instructions 
ean make the required inoculation. 
This bacteria has been obtainable 
from the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, free of cost, for ex- 
perimental purposes, but a letter just 
received from that Department an- 
nounces that no more will be avail- 
able this spring, except to those who 
have previously applied. Persons 
wishing to experiment with the bac- 
teria this fall can make application 
to the Department after July Ist, 


teria. 





stating what crops they wish to ex- 
periment with. 

However, this bacteria has been 
put on the market by reliable per- 
sons who are making it for com- 
mercial purposes, and can be bought 
for $2 per package—enough to inocu- 
late seed for one acre. 


This culture can be had for inocu- 
lating clover, peas, beans, vetch, ete., 
at the same price, but most of our 
Southern soils already have the nec- 
essary bacteria for some of these 
crops, therefore it would be useless 
to buy it for any crop that already 
grows successfully on land intended 
to be planted. Again, this bacteria is 
intended only for the cro¢s mention- 
ed, and not for other crops. That is, 
it would be useless to apply it to 
corn, cotton, wheat, the grasses, oth- 
er than the clovers, or any crop ex- 
cept the leguminous crops. But for 
any of them it is indispensable where 
the land already contains the bac- 
teria. . 

Use Stable Manure. 

Another suggestion at hhis point, 
and that is, put stable manure on the 
land where possible. I know there is 
a well-grounded, to some extent, prej- 
udice against using stable manure 
with this crop on account of infest- 
ing the land with grass seeds, espe- 
cially manure from horses fed on 
hay, and particularly crab grass hay, 
but I firmly believe the benefits to 
be derived from such manuring will 
far outweigh any bad results from 
grass seeds. I cannot better express 
the importance of stable manure than 
to quote from the March number of 
the Southern Planter. The editor, in 
writing about manure that had been 
exposed to the weather and had lost 
much of its fertilizing properties by 
leaching, says: “In point of fact 
such manure has lost the greatest 
part of its fertilizing elements by 
the leaching of its soluble salts and 
the loss of its nitrogen by fermenta- 
tion, still the mechanical and physi- 
cal improvement it makes in the land 
renders it valuable. Its chief worth, 
however, depends upon the presence 
of bacteria, which it holds in great 
numbers. These are of two kinds, 
one operating near. the surface be- 
causé they can only work in the pres- 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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ALFALFA GROWS. 





Alfalfa plant, taken June 11th. Root nine feet and nine inches in 


length; 150 stalks. 


This plant was nine years old, and grew in high up- 


land having a stiff hard-pan subsoil; water 180 feet below surface. In 
digging. after the first foot of soil was taken away, a pick had to be 


used the entire depth. 


(Cut loaned by Kansas Agricultural College.) 

















Alfalfa plant having 312 stalks from one root. 


Taken May 6th; 


growing in high upland, stiff hard-pan subsoil, 180 feet to water. Plant 


ten inches high; eight years old, 
College.) 


(Cut loaned by Kansas Agricultural 
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COTTON GROWING TALKS. 





III.— How North Carolina Cotton Values May be Increased $3,000,000 Annually 
—How to Buy Seed. 


BY C. B. WILLIAMS AND B, W. KILGORE, OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Assuming that the acreage in cot- 
ton in North Carolina to be the 
same as recorded in the census of 
1900 (which is a great deal smaller 
than was cultivated last year), and 
that each acre has 10,545 stalks, the 
bolls of which are of such size as to 
require eighty of them to produce a 
pound of seed cotton, then by increas- 
ing the yield of each stalk by one boll 
will mean over 131,592,000 pounds in- 
crease in the State’s annual pro- 
duction of seed cotton, and this with- 
out any extra acreage or cultivation. 


What it Would Mean to Add one Boll per 
Stalk. 


This extra seed cotton at two and 
one-half cents ter pound will add to 
the total receipts of the cotton crops 
over three millions clear profit. 
Is not this worthy of consideration 
as it, and more, too, can easily be 
done by seed selection practiced per- 
sistently and intelligently? Extra 
bolls added to stalks do not cost any- 
thing extra in production, except the 
care and labor exerted in selection 
in the fall; hence will be clear 
profit, after deducting for selecting 
the seed and housing and marketing 
the increased yield. Then, may not 
our using the more prolific varieties 
of cotton and keeping up systemat- 
ic seed selection help, in a measure 
at least, in the reduction of the cost 
of the production of cotton per 
pound in North Carolina and avert 
to a great extent the calamitous re- 
sults of abnormal declines in the 
market price of this staple product 
as has been experienced during the 
past few months? 

Buying Seed. 

Seeds of all crops should be pur- 
chased only from the most reliable 
sources, for frequently seeds adver- 
tised in extravagant supcriatives are 
inferior. It is not always the cheap- 
est seed that are secured for the 
smallest outlay, nor, on the other 
hand, are all expensive seed of supe- 
rior quality, so the only safe plan 
to follow is to buy from the most re- 
liable parties. It might be said, 
however, that if seed are properly 
selected, they will have to bring a 
good price to compensate the seeds- 
man or producer for his extra care 
and expense. ‘The seed should pos- 
sess strong vitality, for seed of low 
vitality produce stunted plants that 
do not produce as large yields as 
good seed when grown under identi- 
cal conditions of soil, fertilization 
and cultivation. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that stunted cotton, 
for any reason, will give larger pro- 
portional yields than will corn. It 
is common to see cotton only a few 
inches high bearing one, two or more 
small bolls per stalk, while dent corn 
that only reaches three to four or 
five feet high will produce not much 
else than a spindling stalk, small 
shuck and cob. 

With cotton, as with corn, it is of 
the highest importance for farmers, 





and imperative for all those studying 
or trying to improve varieties to 
know what characteristics are usual- 
ly antagonistic and which ones are 
mutually helpful in its economic de- 
velopment. In next week’s paper we 
shall give in concise form tentative 
inferences from our compiled results 
of two years’ tests, supplemented 
by observations in the field and at. 
the gin, with reference to,|the varie- 
ties of upland cotton which we have 
tested when they are grown under 
the conditions of climate and soil 
as represented by the’ test farms of 
the Department. 





TALKS ON INSECT PESTS. 





XXII.—Lice on Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors:—A reader of The 
Progressive Farmer from Cumber- 
land County has made the following 
inquiries regarding the cotton 
louse: 

“Does following corn with cotton 
make lice worse in cotton than to 
follow cotton with cotton? It is so 
charged by some good farmers in 
this section. If that is true, what 
will become of the rotation system, 
as corn and cotton are about the 
only crops grown in this section? If 
that is a false idea, I hope you will 
explode it and give the cause of lice 
on cotton and remedy.for them. I 
heard a farmer say he would rather 
see a hail storm than a heavy crop 
of lice on cotton.” 

I do not see how following corn 
with cotton could make the louse 
worse on the cotton. So far as is 
known, the cotton louse does not at- 
tack the corn plant, and hence, can- 
not be favored in any way by rota- 
tion of corn with cotton. It is 
thought that the lice on cotton is 
the same species as the lice which 
attack cantaloupe, squash, cucumber, 
etc. 

The louse on cotton comes from 
the lice on cotton; in other words, 
young lice and old lice may all be 
found together on the same plant 
and at the same time. They are 
not hatched from the eggs of any 
butter-fly, beetle, ant, or anything of 
that sort. It is my opinion (although 
I am not certain about this) that 
they pass the winter in the egg 
state on the fallen cotton leaves on 
the ground, and that these eggs hatch 
in the spring into the first lice that 
appear on the plant. All through 
the spring and summer, however, the 
young may be born alive without any 
eggs being laid. Cotton lice usual- 
ly appear first in small patches and 
from these centres they spread to 
other portions of the field. They 
are worse in cool seasons, and when 
the weather gets clear and hot they 
usually disappear. As a general 
rule, they do not do as much damage 
as it is feared that they will. When 
the weather does get warm the lice 
disappear and the plants recover go 





rapidly as to retain no signs of in- 
jury. If they are taken early while 
they are still scattered over the field 
they may be combated by thorough- 
ly spraying with ordinary laundry 
soap, or home-made soap, dissolved 
by boiling in water at the rate of 
one and one-half pounds of the soap 
to four gallons of water. Of course, 
after they have spread over the en- 
tire field such a treatment would cost 
more than the result would be worth, 
but if they are treated while they are 
in small patches, they can be pre- 
vented from spreading over the field, 
which is well worth while. 

Another remedy which can be 
used with good results is tobacco 
dust made by grinding the leaves and 
stems of tobacco. This may be dust- 
ed on the leaves in early morning 
while they are still wet with dew, 
and it will be fatal to many of the 
lice. The tobacco is also a good fer- 
tilizer. It is not necessary to make 
a treatment which shall kill every 
louse, but all that we need to do is 
to put a check on them, so as to hoid 
them down through the cool season, 
or until the hot weather comes, for 
by that time we are not troubled 
to any serious extent. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR., 
Entomologist North Carolina De- 

partment of Agriculture, Raleigh. 





How Tobacco Was Made to Yield 1,291 
Pounds an Acre. 


Messrs: Editors:—I see in The 
Progressive Farmer an article from 
J. G. P. of Guilford County, who 
wants to know how to make 1,000 or 
1,200 pounds tobacco per acre. I 
will try and tell him how I made last 
year 1,291 3-5 pounds per acre. I 
had five acres and made 6,458 
pounds. 

My land is.grey coarse sand, al- 
most level; clay about 18 inches be- 
low top soil. I broke the land in 
winter with one-horse turning plows. 
In March broke it again with, same 
plows. I manured with all the sta- 
ble manure I raised from four horses 
in one year. Hauled manure _ to 
field, put in one pile. Kept account 
of number of loads, so I could make 
it go evenly over field. Laid off my 
rows 31% feet apart; loaded my wa- 
gon, drove up and down rows and 
put manure in drill by hand with 
buckets. 

Then I put on top of this manure 
800 pounds Virginia-Carolina Com- 
pany’s 8—3—3 guano, manufactured 
at Selma, N. C., and 200 pounds cot- 
ton seed meal per acre. Then cov- 
ered manure with two furrows with 
turning plow. 

I check my tobacco. I set out 
plants 3 feet 3 inches in drill, about 
25th April. 

I almost always have plants 
enough to finish setting out at first 
drawing of plant bed. In about 10 
days after setting out I commence 
to work the crop, first with hoes, and 
then with cotton plow, always plow- 
ing deep until last plowing. You 
should plow often, after a big pack- 
ing rain. Plow as soon as the land 
gets dry enough. 

My wife had a nice flock of tur- 
keys that kept the horned worms 








picked off. So I paid out noi), 

for worming tobacco. . 

I received for my crop of toleca, 

$544.45, The.excessive wet weo:|.; 

last July and August, damage) ¢)), 

grade or I would have gotten moro. 
ROBT. SANDERS 


Johnston Co., N. C. 





A Good Row Marker or Gauge. 


Messrs. Editors:—To make a oe] 
row marker or gauge, constri: 4 
trough eighteen inches 
nailing a piece two inches wid: hy 
one-half inch thick to each side of 
a bottom piece one and one-)ali 
wide and one-half inch thick, leaying 
both ends open. This trough is jo, 
be securely attached horizoni:illy 
across the plow beam just in frv)t 
of the handles. 

A guage rod one inch thick }y 
one and one-fourth inches wide at 
one end and tapering to the otlwy. 
made of hard wood and any lene) 
desired, a hole through the wide way 
and within one-half inch of large oil, 
A small bolt passing through {!:js 
hole and another hole made jy:ii- 
way from each end and through ¢\«) 
side of trough and directly over ep. 
ter of plow beam, being earef::' {5 
make hole in both rod and sides of 
trough so that the rod may revive 
or be lifted or turned from side to 
side with the bolt as an axis for thie 
rod, the purpose of the trough being 
to maintain the rod horizontally and 
at right angle to plow beam durinz 
operation. 

A piece of old chain containing 
two or three links suspended |v 
string from out on rod accordir: io 
width of row wanted will guide pr::,- 
erly, the operator observing that ij): 
hanger (the piece of chain) hanes 
over or drags directly in centre of 
last row run. The rod to be lifted 
over to other side at end so hang:r 
may retrace the last row. A s:mull 
cord may be attached to rod for lift- 
ing it over. 

This is not a row marker, but a 
row gauger; and if the plowmar. will 
carefully observe to keep his plow 21 
the proper distance from his last row 
so hanger will be directly over ccn- 
tre of last row run the entire length, 
he will always get a correct with 
of row on any land in any conditi: 
any without any extra draught. 

C. C. GETTYS. 

Cumberland Co., N. OC. 


} 


long hy 





Sold Cotton for 10 Cents. ~ 
Mr. J. H. Elms, one of the lead- 


ing farmers of Pineville Townshin, 
sold three bales of long staple cotton 
on the market here vesterday for 
ten cents a pound. It was bought | 
Mr. R. M. Miller for the Elizabe:i: 
Mills. It was said by some one wil 
knew that Mr. Elms made a bale 0: 
cotton per acre. 

Florodora seed were used, and nev 
seed must be bought every year wn- 
less great care is taken not to | 
the long staple mix with the sho: 
staple. There is a growing demani! 
for the long staple at an advance! 
price. Care must be taken in gin- 
ning it not to cut the lint, so thu: 
it will be long and strong. 

The cotton will not do well on 


red land; it requires a sandy soil.— 
Charlotte Observer. 
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SOUTHERN SHEEP RAISING PAYS. 
An Open Letter in Which Mr. Samuel 

Archer Gives Further Details of His 


Own Experience. 
Sheep Walk Farms, 
Statesville, N. C., Feb. 27, 1905. 


Mr. Ira C. Johnston, Boston, Ga. 
Dear Sir:—Your favor of 9th in- 
stant is received. That you may un- 
derstand about our flocks here, I will 
you more fully than your sev- 
eral questions calls for, as I have 
had several letters like yours that the 
Cotton Plant part of The Progres- 
cive Farmer, has brought me. Four 
and five years ago I wrote a series 
of sheep husbandry articles for The 
Progressive Farmer. That resulted 
‘n three of us bringing here from 
Northern Illinois 200 head of fine 
wool Merino ewes and three stock 
rams at a cost of $74 a head for 
the ewes and $100 a head for the 
rams, or an investment of $3,000 for 


write 


the flock. 

It was not a risky experiment to 
me, for I had been much of my time 
for forty years a _ practical wool 
erower and sheep breeder, mainly 
with this kind of sheep in West Vir- 
ginia and Missorui, and had a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business in the 
East, Middle and Western parts of 
the United States. I chose the Me- 
rino sheep because I knew they had 
proved successful as a basis for the 
wool and mutton industry in all 
civilized countries where sheep are 
kept and I did not believe our South- 
ern States could, or would, be an ex- 
ception to that rule. 


Any person of common sense who 
may examine our sheep here and be- 
come acquainted with our flocks and 
their history here for the last three 
years will not fail to see that our 
work here has been crowned with 
success. The flock’s annual weight 
of wool each year has been from ten 
to twelve pounds for ewes and twen- 
ty-seven to thirty-eight pounds for 
stock rams, sold unwashed to a fac- 
tory here at eighteen to twenty-one 
cents per pound. This shows’ us 
that with common or even scant keep- 
ing here these flocks would average 
eight to ten pounds of wool that will 
sell for $1.80 to $2 per fleece for 
their wool alone, and this makes the 
rams very desirable and valuable to 
cross on the common or high-grade 
mutton (so-called) breeds of sheep. 
The weight of carcass of ewes, kept 
in very ordinary condition, is from 
70 to 100 pounds, and when butcher 
fat about 125 pounds, and rams from 
low to very high condition from 100 
to over 200 pounds. 


The mutton is as sweet, juicy and 
excellent as any other when it is fed 
up for that purpose and made as fat. 
For proof of this, we may refer to 
the fact that the Northern mutton 
market is being very largely supplied 
with Merino and grade Merino mut- 
ton which, when equally fattened, 
sells as high as any other mutton in 
the great general markets. 

The successful keeping of this kind 
ot sheep here in the South even in 
large flocks needs no argument from 
me or any one else; it has been prac- 


tically demonstrated. The wool is 
finer than any other wool, and is 
used for making the best cloths for 
both men and women’s wear, and is 
much the best for mixing with cot- 
ton. Its length is two and a half 
to three and a half inches. 

I am more than ever convinced that 
a heavy fine wool fleece should he the 
first and prime principle adhered to 
in stocking the whole South with 
sheep. 

Considering the situation of our 
Southern people, and the condition 
of our whole Southern country, it is 
not reasonable to expect that we can 
at once compete with the North and 
West in the mutton market; no, not 
even with “spring lamb,” but if we 
make wool the first great purpose, it 
alone will amply pay for keeping 
sheep and like cotton, there is always 
a cash market for it, and in the last 
fifty years the price has been far 
more regular than the cotton mar- 
ket. The mutton of these fine wool. 
sheep will find a ready market as 
fast as we can market it for sale, 
and at the highest rrices when fat. 
I remain, sir, 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 





Milk Contamination. 

Messrs. Editors:—The Nebraska 
Experiment Station has just issued 
Bulletin No. 87, on “A Test of Calf 
Rations” and “Methods of Con- 
trolling Contamination of Milk Dur- 
ing Milking. The second part of the 
bulletin deals with a test to deter- 
mine the amount of contamination 
of milk that takes place during milk- 
ing, and its control. The four meth- 
ods tested were as follows: (1) 
Sponging the cow’s udder with water 
before milking, (2) using a 5 per 
cent solution of carbolie acid, (3) 
rubbing with vaseline, and (4) sim- 
ply brushing with the hand. 

A bacterial test was made of the 
above methods and the results ob- 
tained brought forth the following 
conclusions: 

Some means of preventing milk 
contamination during milking should 
be employed. 

The work required to sponge an 
animal’s flank and undder is but a 
trifle, and great improvement can be 
made on the milk and its products. 

The acid solution costs two cents 
per gallon, which is enough to treat 
ten cows. The only objection to 
this method are the disagreeable odor 
and the bother of mixing. 

The vaseline costs about the same 
as the carbolic acid, and serves as 2 
good preventive for chapped or sore 
teats. It is also to be recommended 
for cows with short teats which have 
to be milked by the stripping method. 
This treatment will not answer when 
the cows have dirty udders. 

The water treatment is to be 
recommended for general use above 
the other three, as it is cheaper and 
does the work practically as well. 
This method can be used on any farm, 
with little or no inconvenience, and 
the results obtained would more than 
compensate for the extra time re- 


~*~ 








quired. A. L, HAECKER. 








BUYING A - 


GREAM SEPARATOR 


Thousands of dairy farmers are going to buy a Cream Separator 





this Spring. The purchase of a separator is a most important invest- 
ment. Great care should be taken to make no mistake. 

No other farm investment is of equal importance to the cream 
separator. It makes or wastes money twice every day in the year, 
and it may last two or twenty years. 

There is easily a difference of from $50 to $150 per year between 
the benefits and savings of a De Laval machine and a poor one. A De 
Laval machine lasts at least twenty years with small cost for repairs, 
while other machines last from two to ten years and cost a great deal 
meanwhile. 

So far as advertisements and circulars are concerned, about as 
much is claimed “on paper” for poor machines as for the De Laval. 
Some of the biggest claims are made for the poorest and trashiest 
machines, 


If the buyer wishes to be guided by the best experience of others 
and best of quality he must purchase a De Laval machine, and he can 
surely make no mistake in doing so. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the creameries of the world, which have 
been using Cream Separators for twenty-five years, now use De Laval 
machines. Almost every prominent dairy user does so. Six hundred 
thousand farmers scattered all over the world, or more than ten times 
all others combined, do so. Every important Exposition for twenty- 
five years, ending with St. Louis in 1904, has unhesitantingly grant- 
ed Higest Honors to the De Laval machines. 

But, if from any imaginable reason the buyer wants to get his 
own experience or make his own choice, then let him TRY as many 
machines as he pleases, but by all means TRY a De Laval before he 
reaches a conclusion and actually invests his money in any of them. 


There are De Laval agents in every locality whose business it is 


to supply machines in this way, and who are glad of the opportunity 
to do so. If you don’t know the nearest agent send for his name 
and address. It will cost you nothing, and it may save you a good 
deal. 


By all means don’t make the foolish mistake of sending your 
money in advance to some “mail order” concern and getting back a 
“scrub” separator not actualy worth its weight in scrap-iron. If 
content to buy such a machine, at least SEE and TRY it first before 
you part with any money. 





The De Laval Separator Co, 


121 Youville Square, 


FFICES:: 
= MONTREAL. 


eee & Canal Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
74 & 77 York Street, 


aT SELPHIA. 74 Cortlandt Street, TORONTO.: 
248 McDermot Avenue, 
oR ANCISCO, NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 















































































































































































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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CORN GROWING TALKS 





II.— Varieties of Varying Earliness; How the Yield May be Increased to 23 
Bushels Per Acre. 


BY C. B. WILLIAMS AND B. W. KILGORE, OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Messrs. Edjtors:—-As an average 
of the past two year’s records at the 
Statesville Farm we have found 
that the earliest maturing varieties 
are lowa Silver Mine, Riley’s Favo- 
rite, Boone County White, Leaming 
Yellow and Reid’s Yellow Dent in 
the order in which they are given. 
These are all Northwestern varieties 
of corn and being originated in a 
climate with a comparatively short 
growing season somewhat, at least, 
accounts for their inherent tendency 
to early maturity when grown under 
Southern conditions. 

Early Maturing Varieties. 
~ Karliness we do not consider an im- 
portant requisite with corn for 
North Carolina, except, possibly, 
where corn is grown in the moun- 
tainous. section of the State, or 
where corn, of necessity, has to be 
planted late, after the maturity of 
some other crop like Irish potatoes 
or other truck crops. Under these 
circumstances it may be well to use 
one of the varieties mentioned above, 
especially, if experience, in the past, 
has taught the farmer that local va- 
rieties do not mature before frost 
when planted under the  circum- 
stances mentioned above. 

Medium Maturing Varieties. 

Our tests have shown Biggs’s Pro- 
lific, Craig’s Prolific White, Cocke’s 
Prolific and Craig’s Prolific Straw- 
berry to mature at a medium date in 
the fall. Some of these are our most 
prolific varieties. 

Late Maturing Varieties. 

We have found that Sanders’s Im- 
proved, Holt’s Strawberry, Week- 
ley’s Improved and Mosby’s Prolific, 
in the order named, are the latest 
maturing varicties we have tested for | 
the past two years. These varie- 
ties generally produce a large and 
tall stalk when grown under condi- 
tions or represented by the States- 
ville Farm, i. e., the results of the 
past two years’ tests at that place 
indicate it. 

Varieties Adapted to the East. 

A study of the results of our va- 
riety tests conducted at the Edge- 
combe Farm during the past five 
years, indicate that the varieties of 
corn best suited to the fine loamy 
soils of the Eastern and Southwest- 
em parts of the State are Cocke’s 
Prolific, Biges’s Prolific, Weekley’s 
Improved, Prolific Straw- 
berry, Sanders’s Improved and Iolt’s 
Strawberry, in about the order in 
which they are arranged. 


Craig’s 


Cocke’s 


Prolific and Biggs’s Prolific have 
proven exceeding good _ varieties, 


when the former was grown from 
seed of our selection and the latter 
from seed of Mr. Biggs’s growing. 
Varieties Adapted to the Piedmont Section. 
Our tests have not progressed far 
enough at the Statesville Farm to 
state with the same positiveness in 
reference to the results there as at 
the Edgecombe Farm. At Statesville 
we have found as an average of two 





years’ results that the best yicld- 


ing varieties are Biges’s Prolific, 
Craig’s Prolific White and Craig’s 
Prolific Strawberry. In the past 
year’s work, Brake’s corn gave a 
larger vield than any other variety. 
We think that the results obtained at 
the Statesville Farm will be of wide 
applicability throughout Piedmont 
North Carolina, and probably to the 
cismontane and transmontane sec- 
tions of the State; certainly in all 
probability more applicable, as a gen- 
eral rule, than those results secured 
at the Edgecombe Farm. 


Effect of Seed Selection on Yield. 


To show the effect of proper sclee- 
tion of seed corn, we will compare 
the yields of Cocke’s Prolific, of our 
own setcion, with IIolt’s Strawberry, 
as a result of five years’ comparative 
tests at the Edgecombe Farm, the 
results at this farm being taken on 
account of their uninterrupted con- 
tinuity for the greatest number of 
years. In our first variety test in 
1900, Holt’s Strawberry yielded 22.4 
bushels of shelled corn per aere, 
while Cocke’s Prolifie (seeured in 
1900 from a very reputable seeds- 
man) only produced 20 bushels. Af- 
ter this year, Cocke’s Prolific, from 
seed of our own selection, has, with- 
out exception, given larger yields per 
acre than Holt’s Strawberry, al- 
though the seed, we used of this lat- 
ter variety, were supposed to have 
been selected, certainly, with reason- 
able care and purpose. Cocke’s Pro- 
lifie yielded 2.4 bushels of shelled 
corn more per acre in 1901, 10.3 in 
1902, 8.2 in 1903 and 11.7 in 1904 
than Holt’s Strawberry, when both 
were grown under the same condi- 
tions of soil. cultivation and fertili- 
zation. So it is seen that as an av- 
erage of four years at the Eastern 
farm our selection of Cocke's Prolific 
corn has made 8.15 bushels of shelled 
corn more per acre than ITolt’s 
Strawberry. In our variety tests, 
during the past five years at this 
farm, the difference in yield yer acre 
between the variety producing the 
smallest and the one the largest 
number of bushels of shelled corn per 
acre has varied from 6.2 bushels in 
1900 to 13.8 bushels in 1904. Just 
think what a tremendous amount of 
extra money would be put into the 
farmer’s pockets if he could be in- 
duced to plant the most prolifie va- 
rieties suited to his conditions. If 
the farmers could be induced to grow 
the most prolifie varieties and there- 
by inerease the average yield per 
acre by two bushels of shelled eorn 
it would add more than three and 
one-quarter million dollars to the 
gross receipts of the farms of this 
State alone when corn is secling at 
sixty cents per bushel. This dovs 
not seem such a difteult task to ae- 
complish, if farmers ean be made to 
realize the importanee of good seed 
as North Carolina is the forty-ciehth 
State in the Union in the average 
production of shelled eorn per acre. 
there only being three States—Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and Florida—- 
that average less per aere. With our 
small average yicld of 12.8 bushels 
per acre, it seems to the writer that 
a bushel’s inerease could be made 
easier in North Carolina than in Tlli 
nois, with an average of 38.8 bushels 
per acre. If farmers eould even be 
induced, through proner selectien 
and cultivation, to increase the yield 
of each ear which they grow by onc 
single grain it would mean $72,600 
added to their receints, assuming 
that the corn was planted two and 


one-half feet apart in four feet rows 
and that the corn is worth sixty cents 
per bushel of shelled corn. How 
small things do aggregate into a 
grand total for a State the size of 
North Carolina when we stop to con- 
template them! The proper selection 
of seed will always pay generously 
for the work, care and thought ex- 
pended. 


How to Increase the Yield to 23 Bushels 
Per Acre. 


This yield can be attained, as an 
average for this State, when it is 
seen to that corn, planted the dis- 
tance designated above, is a perfect 
stand and produces one-half pound 
of shelled corn per stalk. If 10 rer 
cent of the stalks are missing, then 
the yield would be about thirty 
bushels per acre, almost two and one- 
half times as much as it is at pres- 
ent. Cc. B. WILLIAMS, 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 

culture, Raleigh. 








And R. R. Agency.—We 
Learn Telegr aphy alsotrain you for the U.S. 
Signal Corps. School established 17 years. 
Cheap board, low tuition, and our plan in- 
sures position. Catalogue ree. GA. TELE- 
GRAPH COLLEGE, Senoia, Ga. 








NOW IS THE TIME 


to plant Alfalfa, Red Clover, 
Snap Beans, Vetch or Peanuts. 


itro-Culture 


for either of .them mailed to 
any address upon receipt of 


$2.00 for Acre Package. 














ARENDELL & CO., 


RALEIGH, N. C., 


State Agents for the only thor- 
oughly equipped and authen- 
tic Laboratory except the Gov- 
ernmentitself. : : : : 3: : 














Union Lock Poultry Fence 


A Fence—Not'a Netting. 





Povenied July 12, 1808 


The bottom rows of mesh are 14x8 inches 
the next three 134x8; then five rows are 2x3" 
all above this are 4x3. 
This arrangement prevents escape of 
chickens, young or old, and the strength of 
Union Lock Fence is an absolute protection. 
The square mesh, securely locked where 
cables cross with the famous Union Lock, 
allows the fence to be stretched tight with- 
outbulge or sag, and conform to the ine- 
qualities of the ground without cutting. 


This Is Impossible With Netting. 





We make our own wire, galvanize and 
weave it into fence, using only highest quat. | 
ity material. Those who -have used it say it 
will last longer and is cheaper, put up, than 
any other fence or netting. 

Made in widths from 12 to84 inches. Sold 
by the rod—not by the square foot—in rolls 
of 10 and 20 rods; 50 rods or more delivered 
f. o. b. nearest depot. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘H,’”’ and «A 
Short Story for Poultry Raisers 





UNION FENCE Co., 


114 Liberty St., New York, 


Mills at New Haven, Ct.; De Kalb, IIL; 
Oakland, Cal. 








THE MARKETS — 


RALEIGH COTTON, 
RALEIGH, March !!, 199; 


Prices to-day................- roceseeer sn. TIL @"8 
Prices this date last year.................. i. 
Zeceipts to date eecccccecccoccccocescocesseosl lL 648 bales 


@eceipts same period last year..... 13,547 bales 








CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 11, 1995, 





Chickens&—SPFiNQ .......00..006 palateasbicedéeetcs 20 
Eggs.. . Ma dieeeessees 20 
Ducks . tecccescoccceses 25 





Hens—per head i epitiaticiadins 


























1 seve OU @ BB 
MUI cn cssascodugeccectcqucesesscecsccas Pesdecccccccsccesess 58 @ 79 
Oats—feed coceveccccceees 46@ 48 
Oat ...cererereeee sev eeceeesesenecees eeesesencecess 4 @ 56 
Cotton Seed........ Wsataedaedssddetecedexsdesdesesdes: 24 
RYO .cccccccecccccccvcccsseececceee severesecccsccssses $1.00 
Hides—dry flint eeeccsescoce OCC OROCOCOOEEEE OOO SEEEES 13 
Hides—dry salt eeccce COCO OOOO OOEOOD OOO COESEL OOS ESECES ll 
Hides—green, 25 and up....... sen. 9) 
oS ig 18 to Mivissiseis eee 1y% 
CBT BIEN, B COE. vccccscccccccccovcccccccccccccceess 70 
CRIT BRIE, UGS? Gicccccseccsccccecccsccccsscceesss 40 @ 60 
Sheep SKINS, full WOOL........0cccceeseee 70 @ 1.00 
Lamb No scicccecacecsccéavescce SOCKS EEOC ESE SEEEES 35 @ 60 
Goat skins eececce COCO OCOOOOE CER OOSOOOHOR EO EESEEECCE @eoeree 15 @ 5 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., March 11, 1905, 


Flour—winter patents ..................... 5.60 @ 85.75 
6 Spring patents............ccecees 5.95 @ 6 20 
Wheat ............0. adaiedessve Mig iau su eetiba divedsasseveraecs 1.18 
Wheat, Southern ........ bessesicnasecesdsceip OO Gb 8 
Corn, Southern white.......................... 50@5 4 
Oats, No. 2 white.......... etcicesdeedristevesises 87 
Rye, No. 2....... wateeus aeanacaaas Sigkaiesesieaucsece 33 @ 87 
Butter, fancy imitation ....................... 29 @ 30 
Butter, fancy CTOAMETY ......cccceccceceeeerees 38@84 
Butter, store packed..............csccrscsssrees 200 @ % 
Eggs fresh...... weaves scgeaavntadsackeataucdiiitsedess 24 
CHEEKE, FIT ......0ceessserrreersoerererserseseseeeees 12@ 124 
Sugar, coarse granulated ................000 $6.15 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., March 11, 1905, 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 
nn me Fey 












ioe Pee cared ddanaibuidaedasied cooeree 3.00 tO 6.00 
Short to medium leaf................. 6.00 te 9.00 
TONE ICEL ceccssccsccsescce dedeaiwascvcdéaenve 1000 to 13.50 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
BM Noob a «saa con cwaaceeea vencssescacdassdests $ 4.50 to $ 5.50 
Short leav......... saiveielacss sesccsstecsccss GOO tO 7.50 
Medium 1eaf...............0008 kagewawaiseds 7.00 to 8.00 
Long leaf......... aveapacssacaasee dedacexesce 00 tO” 12:00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 14,00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—Common .......... sosccceeeB 7-00 to $ 9.00 
Medium ........... ddeiadanddasseddsiadesiss 9.50 to 11.50 
iy ree dasudidelecases 1200 to 13.9 
Cutters—COMMON .....cccescsceeeeee 11.00 to 13,00 
TR ioc casisscsccscieccessacccnadesees -- 12.00 to 15.00 
BING wvsisccesees etueancccseudesdassaucesuuisuse 16.00 to 20.00 
PROG sccsccccecene ecusnbavevessacsse ceseesee 20.00 to 22.50 
Fillers—Common.. 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium..... . 900 to 10.00 
Good....... Séaets . 10.50 to 11.59 
aac ccveresiccsces eegeaccaiaces avsceeedaaceede 12.00 to 14.00 
Wrappers—Com Mmon............006--- 14.00 to 18.00 
Medium ........ edvusdasenacatactesweccedces 18.00 to 25.00 
I icc ccsssscccescncedes ditesadapuanedenss 27.00 to 35.00 
yo) COR em een: Seoeeeeeseeseseeseseseseesesse $5.00 to 40.00 
MU UNOY cscicccsacssvcovecescecs susie ecsseseee 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
PrimingB......... Vasucesdaecnseesseases 8 1.50 to $ 3.50 
Lugs, common to good............... 4.00 to 5.00 
Lugs, good to prime........ aséesiescs, ROE ve 7.00 
BGP 1GBL 0. scccccsccscccees iasiamdccesteees 7.50 to 19.00 
TAORD IGAL. 5.5.00 ccsccctecssscceces ... 10.00 to 1200 
NUL DIOL siccscccsscessecanssescacsee seoseree 12,50 to 35.00 


NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NORFOLK, March 11, 1905.) 


Fresh country eggs per doz...-_. 20 to 2lc- 
Dressed poultry, drawn, per Ib.. 14 to lée. 
Old hens (live) large and fat ____ 45 to 5Uc. 
B, E. peas, per bag of 2 bu._______ $3.25 to $3 50 
Black peas, per bag of 2 bu.______ $8 00 to $3.20 
Apples, per U0l....-...- 1. $2.25 to $3.0! 
Rutabaga turnips, per bag --___. 75 to $1.25 
Turnipe, per Up!................... $1.00 to $1.25 
Cabbage per bbl._--_--...-___... $2.50 to $3 00 
Dressed hogs, per 1b._.---___......_- 7to7% 


Lettuce, per hamrer (wanted). $1 75 to £2.00 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl., in de- 
mand snannn $2.2) tO $2 75 








Spring chickens____________ 2to 0 
bOPReCYs (live)... -...........<. l7to 18 
Turkeys (dressed)_--._._-_.______ Isto 20 


Ducks, (dressed) per pair-_---__. $1.25 to $1 50 








Ducks, (live) each._..........____ 35 
Geese, (live) eaeh -__-.__.________ 90 
Guineas each... 23to 27 
Honey, in pound cases, in comb KC 
Hams, Smitfield, per lb__________ 20to 23 
Hams, Va., per 1p................ 18 
Hams, IN. C:. per 1b. .............. 16 
Celery, per anata 60to 90 
Keele, meripile oe $1.00 to $1.50 
Spinach, per bbl 2.25to 2.75 
Irish potatoes, per bag -____.____ 1.20to 1.40 
Seed Irish Potatoes for planting, 
per bbl -.. 2.00to 3.00 
~Onions, per bushel --____________.. 1.50 


Country Butter, per lb__________ 
Creamery, per Ib... ............... 


Peanuts—Fancy-~___._...___. 7% 
Peanuts, strictly prime __.. 74 
Peanuts, machine picked__ 25 

8 


121% to 15 
27 


Peanuts, bunch__.._.._.__.... 8 
Spanish peanuts ____________ 87 


Seed Irish Potatoes, Va. 2d crop $2.25 to $3. 











Onions, per bag (2 bu. to bag). 2.60 to 2.6) 
HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 

Corn, white, per bushel__________ 56 to 58 
Corn, mixed, per bushel________ 88 to 56 
Cracked Corn, per bushel______.. 55 to 
Hay No.1, Timothy, per ton__.$14.00 to $16.00 
Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton__.___ 13.00 to 14.0 
Straw, Rye, per ton........_..... 9.25 to 12.00 
Bran, per ton...... 21.00 to 22.00 
Middling, per ton________________ 22.00 to 23.00 
Cotton Seed Meal, per ton______ 29.00 

Oats, per bushel 88 to 42 
Mixed Oats, per bushel__________ 88 to 38 
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Alfalfa Again. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


ae Of BER, and _—tthe other, 
,nocrobes, living where there is little 
oy no air are found in the interior 
and at the bottom of the heap. These 
‘oinitesimal organisms upon being 
nyeved to the land keep up their 
aeticity. and by breaking up the 
olex constituents of the soil ren- 
Jer them available for plant food. 
This activity is maintained for a 


(*¢ 


col 


lone time—years—and explains the 
ondaring benefit of manure as com- 
pared with that of commercial fer- 
tilivers, which ecases so soon as its 


eoustituent elements are appropri- 
vial by the growing crops, and is 


dherefore transient.” 

It may be that the bacteria in sta- 
he manure working in conjunetion 
with the bacteria on the alfalfa is the 
real eause of stable manure giving 
such fine results when put on alfalfa, 
or it may be from some other cause. 
lam not prepared to say just why it 
secs to be so well adapted to alfal- 
fa. but this I do know: alfalfa grows 
better where stable manure is  ap- 
plied than where it is not applied. 
At any rate, that is the experience 
of the writer and others who have 
erown alfalfa on the clay soils of Or- 
ange County. 

Alfalfa for Damp Soils, 
The first letter T reeeived asking 


fopmore extended information in re- 


earl to the cultivation of alfalfa 
was from Mr. O. L. Jevner, of Green- 
ville, N.C.) Mr. Jovner has a grove 
of some ten or twelve eeres set with 


oak, hiekory. ete., from six to eight 
inches In diameter, and would like to 
plant the grove in alfalfa for pastur- 
ing puryeses. Ile desires to know 
if alfalfa would sueeeed under such 


conditions. 


From the information at my ecom- 
mand, | think it would not. Alfal- 
fa should oeeupy the entire land. I 
doubt if it would sueceed at all in a 
shaded plot. Ilowever, as an experi- 


ment, he could try a small plat, say 
a fourth or half aere, and if the 
growth was satisfactory, he could put 
in more next season. 
* * * 

_Mr. J. O. Loftin, of Mount Olive, 
N. C., wrote to the Editor as fol- 
lows: “The article by Mr. T. B. 
Parker on alfalfa struck me in a 
tender place. I have been reading 
about alfalfa for some time, and pur- 
posing to try it in a small way, and 
as [know Mr. Parker well, and know 
he has resided near Goldsboro, and 
is thoroughly familiar with this see- 
non, I want to ask him for further 
information, As he knows, this see- 
tion is almost perfeetly level; that 
our drainage is not the best by any 
cans. Our seetion is one of the 
ost produetive in the State, our av- 
erage cotton and corn production be- 
nx considerably above the State’s 
average, With us, erab grass is the 
ercatest trouble we have in all eulti- 
Vated crops; that no matter how well 
Wwe cultivate a erop of any kind, when- 
ever we stop the cultivation, if it is 
more than a few weeks until a killing 
irost, or the land so densely shaded 
V the growing crops that no seeds 
any kind could germinate, erab 
ebass will spring up and seed. Even 
1! cultivation is continued until frost, 
Nest stmmer the erab grass will be 
* wea or thicker, than if the land 
: ~ out the rrevious year, Now 
, “ant him to write another article 
tor The Progressive Farmer and an- 


of 





swer some questions that perhaps 
others in the Eastern part of the 
State would like to know. Would 
he expect a light sandy soil underlaid 
with a poor strata of clay, at a depth 
of twelve to sixteen inches, that with 
the aid of 500 pounds of fertilizers 
per acre had produced 1,500 pounds 
of seed cotton peracre, to be in con- 
dition to successfully grow alfalfa? 
Some years we have a very great pre- 
cipitation and the land becomes very 
f ull of water, often completely cover- 
ing it; and while it is seldom that the 
water remains on the land but a few 
hours, it is sometimes several days, 
or weeks even, that cultivation of all 
crops has to be suspended. Does he 
think alfalfa would stand this condi- 
tion? Does he think a plat of land 
as fertile as described, now in straw- 
berries, which will be turned under 
next May and sown in peas for hogs, 
will be in condition for alfalfa? Will 
alfalfa sown in September withstand 
crab grass the following summer bet- 
ter than that sown in spring?” 

In the above, Mr. Loftin suggests 
some very severe tests for alfalfa, 
especially as it is well known that al- 
falfa will not stand water, that is, 
standing water. It is claimed that it 
will withstand running water for 
twenty-four hours better than it will 
standing water for six hours. I have 
had no practical experience along 
that line, so give the above hearsay 
for what it is worth. I have no ex- 


perience with alfalfa exeept on high 


clay land. However, I shall sow some 
this spring on my farm near Golds- 
boro, which is very much like the 
land around Mount Olive, and like 


very much of the land in Eastern 
North Carolina. This particular 


plot of land has been in strawberries 
for some years, until this year I 
grew a crop of Irish potatoes on it. 
I have prepared it thoroughly by 
plowing deeply, and have had a ton 
of lime broadeast on one acre. I 
shall sow, broadeast, 1,00 pounds of 
fertilizer composed of 200 pounds of 
eottonseed meal, 200 pounds of 
muriate of potash and 600 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate. About 
the last of March or the first of 
April I shall sow about 25 or 30 
pounds of alfalfa seed and harrow 
in with a tooth harrow. I am unde- 
eided about the after treatment. 


When to Cut and How Often. 


Up the country, where I am suc- 
eessfully growing alfalfa, I make my 
first cutting as soon as bloom be- 
gins to appear and get four cuttings 
of hay the first year. But I am ad- 
vised that in the more Eastern sec- 
tion of the State it will be better to 
elip the alfalfa (with the mower 
blade set to cut some three inches 
from the ground) as often as it 
grows to six inches high, permitting 
the clippings to lie on the ground as 
amuleh. Continue this process until 
about the last of August, when per- 
mit the alfalfa to make full growth, 
and cut for hay when bloom begins 
to appear. Clip again after that cut- 
ting as before, until frost. By this 
plan it is claimed the alfalfa will 
stool out and become much stronger 
than if allowed to make full growth, 
and eut for hay four times as I do 
in Orange. By the latter process 
I would get only one cutting for 
hay, that in August, all the other 
clippings to lie on the ground for a 
mulch. . The second year the’ alfalfa 
would be permitted to make full 
growth and would be cut regularly 
for hay. I intend to divide the 
plot on my farm near Goldsboro and 
try one nlot each way so as to deter- 
mine which plan gives the best per- 
manent results. 

Were I situated as Mr. Loftin is, 
I would experiment with alfalfa be- 
fore planting heavily. 

T. B. PARKER 

Raleigh, N. C. 


(To be continued.) 












DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Have You Uric Acid, Rheumatism or 
Bladder Trouble 7 


Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. A trial will convince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle free, 
by mail. 


Swamp-Root Entirely Cured Me, 


Among the many famous investiga- 
ted cures of Swamp Root, the one we 
publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highest terms of the 
wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy. 


GENTLEMEN:—I attribute my present 
good health to Swamp-Root. I suffered 
many years with kidney trouble, and 
had an almost constant pain in my back. 
Your great remedy, Swamp-Root, cured 
my trouble, and I have since been per- 
fec ly well. 

Yours truly, 
B. H. CHALKER. 
Ex-Chief of rolice, Ozark, Ala. 


Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
svmptoms showing that you need Swamp- 
Root are, obliged to pass water often dur- 
ing the day and to get up many times at 
night, inability to hold your urine, smart- 
ing or irritation in passing, brick-dust or 
sediment in the urine, catarrh of the blad- 
der, uric acid, constant hesdache, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, irregular, 
heart-beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambition, 
loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 

f your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to medical science. e 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 


Remedy Will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer 
May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Mail. 










































































































SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, 
both sent absolutely free hy mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The value 
and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readers are advised to send 
for a sample bottle. In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y,, be sure to say you read this geneious offer in The Progressive Farmer. 

The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 
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introduce to the corn growers of the 4 
D Merit one WONDERFUL AND VARIETY OF 
OF IMPROVED SEED CORN, 
BATTLE’S PROLIFIC, 
ich has made such magnificent yields wherever 
tied. we have decided to offer four prizes as stated, for 
the first best, second best, third best and fourth best 
developed and largest ears grown from this seed. Each 
contestant to send us fifty ears by November 15, 1905, 
and the judges will bag orem among which four 
rowers the $100 will be divided. 
eThe iene g well-known gentlemen have consented 
to act as judges in this contest: 


T. B. PARKER, Secretary and Business Agent of the : 
he 





We VEU’ 


$100 


— FOR — 





North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance, Raleigh. 
Corn Con. JULIAN 8S. CARR, owner of Occoneechee Farm, 
and President of First —— vat ataatare — 
Dr. C. W. BURKETT, Professor 0 - 
Grower = & M. College, and Agricultural Editor of THE PRO- 





GRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh. 
ist.Prize....... 000 BHO 
2d Me gsealdsusanns 825 
3d Se cesceene S 


BATTLE’S PROLIFIC 

IS A MAGNIFICENT WHITE DENT CORN, and 
even if there were no prizes the increased yield will 
richly repay you for giving ita trial. You have noth- 
ing to lose, and a splendid opportunity to wina nice 
prize. Ten Cents may bring you $50, Order to-day 
and enter the contest. 

Seed packet l0c.; pint 25c.; quart 45c.; by mail post- 
; paid. For further information and prices on larger 
4 
€ 


quantities, write 


F.G@. BATTLE, Mgr. Southern Seed Co.. 
DURHIAM, N. C. 








Money for Work. 


We want farmers and farmers’ sons to take 
orders for the Premier Broadcast Seed Sower; 
sows all kinds of grain, grass seed, millet 
and fertilizers broadcast rapidly and more 
even than by hand. Every farmer and gard- 
ener needs one, and will buy when offered 
an opportunity. $4.00 a day for active work- 
ers. If you need money for work, send $2.00 
for sample by expressor freight, with liberal 
terms, or stamp for partirulars. Address at 
once, J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience 


with thoroughbred B. P. Rock as breeders; 
and from the hundreds of buyers of our 
chickens and eggs come only words of cntire 
satisfaction 
Fifteen Eggs for $1.00. 
Discounts on larger orders. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
Rich Square, N. C. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Lenore.* 


Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown 
forever ! 

Let the bell toll!—a saintly soul floats on the 
Stygian river; 

And, Guy De Vere, hast thou no tear ?—weep now 
or never more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, 
Lenore! 

Come! let the burial rite be read—the funeral 
song be sung!— 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died 
so young. 








“Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and hated 
her for her pride, 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her— 
that she died! 

How shall the ritual, then, be read?—the requiem 
how be sung? 

By you—by yours, the evil eye—by yours, the 
slanderous tongue 

That did to death the innocence that died and 
died so young?” 


Peccavimus! but rave not thus! andlet a Sabbath 
song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no 
wrong! 

The sweet Lenore hath “gone before,” with Hope, 
that flew beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should 
have been thy bride— 

For ker, the fair and debonair, that now so lowly 


lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within her 
eyes— 

The life still there, upon her hair—the death upon 
her eyes. 


“Avaunt! to-night my heart is light. No dirge 
will I upraise 

But waft the angel on her flight with a paean of 
old days! 

- Let no bell toll !—lest her sweet soul amid its hal- 

lowed mirth, | 

Should catch the note as it doth float up from 
the damned Earth. 

To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant 
ghost is riven— 

From Hell unto a high estate far up within the 
Heaven— 

From grief and groan to a golden throne beside 
the King of Heaven.” 

—Edgar Allan Poe. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S INAUGURATION. 





Mr. McNeill Gives us a Glimpse of Its Personal Side. 


The waiting was from ten till after twelve, but 
it would not have been tiresome had it been twice 
as long. Everybody was watching the “President’s 
gallery.” Mr. Fairbanks’ people had already come 
in. His wife, a stout little woman, was clad in 
brown and white. On the front seat with her 
sat her two sons, Frederick and W. C., and the 
latter’s little wife. They are both good looking 
men, but, like their father, scant of hair. They 
chatted among themselves, quite at ease. A little 
after there was a stir about the entrance to the 
President’s gallery. All the thousands of eyes 
were riveted there, when the doors swung open. 
“That is she, Mrs. Roosevelt.” The first lady of 
the land came down the steps, followed by her 
several children. She was dressed all in blue, even 
to the large bunch of violets in her hand. Miss 
Alice—whom the Observer loveth—was radiant 
in white, from. crown to sole. 

The family occupied the whole of the front 
seat. Miss Alice set her elbows on the rail and 
went to studying the myriad faces turned toward 
her. Laying all jokes aside, she is as pretty as a 
peach. Theodore, Jr., who sat next to his mother, 
looked like any rail-splitter or broncho-buster, 
with ragged hair, tremendous mouth, and a clod- 
dish appearance. Little Ethel carried a kodak. 
The other children were simply well dressed 
shavers. Of Mrs. Roosevelt herself, this reporter 





*This is No. 2l of a serie of Southern Poems selected es- 
recially for The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant by 
the Editor. 


cannot think of adjectives enough in praise. She 
is altogether a beautiful woman. The expression 
of her face was that of girlish pride and happt- 
ness. She bowed and smiled at the people she 
knew and talked with those near her, as if uncon- 
scious that she herself was the centre of observa- 
tion. If she had lost a wink of sleep on account 
of the great occasion it was not evident. 

Roosevelt was hard behind the herald and shak- 
ing hands with a friend, when the announcement 
was shouted, “The President, the President-elect 
of the United States.” The occupants of the floor 
and galleries rose as Theodore Roosevelt came 
down the aisle, unescorted, broad shouldered, mas- 
sive, dignified, erect, looking every inch the man 
that he is. He stood before his seat, flanked on 
either side by the committee of arrangements, 
and he stood as if strength had the form of a man. 
When the people were seated he looked up at his 
wife and children, and a flush stung his cheek 
when his wife smiled proudly down upon him. 
That moment was worth it all—John Charles Mc- 
Neill, in Charlotte Observer. 





Frances E. Willard in Statuary Hall. 


A special feature of February 17th at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the acceptance of the statue of 
Frances E. Willard, the beloved temperance ad- 
vocate. It was placed in Statuary Hall in the 
National Capitol by the State of Illinois. It is 
the first statue of a woman that has ever been 
placed in this hall, and it was accepted as the 
statue of one of the most eminent women of the 
United States. Mr. Cullom, of Illinois, and a per- 
sonal friend of Miss Willard, spoke of her entire 
life having been devoted to temperance, in bring- 
ing sobriety to the homes of thousands, and con- 
gratulated his State as being the first to place 
the statue of a woman in this hall of fame. She 
is represented standing, as if delivering an ad- 
dress. The inscription “Miss Willard” is on the 
tablet, and beneath that her own inspiring words: 
“Ah! It is women who have given the costliest 
hostages to fortune. Out into the battle of life 
they had sent their best beloved with fearful odds 
against them. Oh! by the dangers they have 
dared, by the hours of patient watching over beds 
where helpless children lay, by the incense of 
10,000 prayers wafted from their gentle lips to 
heaven, I charge you give them the power to pro- 
tect along life’s treacherous highways those they 
have so loved.” 

During the past week in Chicago, on the West 
Side, was dedicated the Frances E. Willard Na- 
tional Temperance Hospital. It is a memorial of 
her great temperance work, a_ five-story stone 
building on South Lincoln Street. All employed 
here are women. Any doctor may take his pati- 
ents there provided no liquor is prescribed or 
used.—-Wallace’s Farmer. 





Red Hot Pointers from Dr. Kilgo. 


Durham dispatch, 6th: Dr. Jno. ©. Kilgo 
preached at Main Street Methodist Church last 
night a sermon which has excited a great deal of 
comment. The speaker compared the church as 
the bride of Christ and said that the way the 
society-going folk did in serving the devil and the 
world for three hundred and twenty days in the 
year and then stop forty days before Easter and 
say they would serve God for forty days and 
give up some pet society idea was hypocrisy and 
blasphemy in the sight of God. He touched on 
the social equality question and said that some 
people hold up their hands in holy horror—some 
society leaders—and yet their children hardly 
know their mother. The little ones, he said, are 
allowed to remain in the arms of a negro woman, 
allowed to breathe and live in her society, while 
the mother is dressing and running around, not 
giving any time to the children, because they are 
too much trouble. He said that in these latter 


days many considered it a disgrace and shame 
to do the duties of a mother and home-ke per. 
He thanked God that his mother was not a s clety 
woman and that the mother of his children was 





not a society woman. 








Wit to the Rescue. 


Bridget was none too truthful, and her mistregg 
had been using all her eloquence to take her 
see the error of deceitfulness. But her would, 
reformer turned upon her a beaming Iris); smile 
and said, in a most cajoling tone: “Shure. now 
ma’am, an’ what do ye suppose th’ powcr o’ ke 
savin’ was given us fer?”—New York Su. 





The Duke Bid Higher. 


An American millionaire, staying at Hamburg 
once gave the head waiter at one of the hotel; 
100 marks to place him next to an English dyke 
at dinner. Next day he found himself at th, 
other end of the table. “Didn’t I give you,” 
remonstrated, “a hundred marks to sit me as ney 
as possible to the duke?” “Yes, sir,” replied the 
waiter, “but the duke he gave me 200 marks tp 
put you as far away as possible.”—London Glob. 





An Optimist. 

The story of the laziest man yet discoyere] 
comes from the Atlanta Constitution. 

“Yes, sir, he was the laziest man on record, 
What do you reckon he did when his house wa; 
on fire 2?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Warmed his hands at the blaze, and said hx 
was thankful he didn’t have to split the wood 
for it!” 





Busted Romance. 


Stranger (to driver)—“‘Anything remarkable 
about this mountain 2?” 

Driver—“There’s nothing peculiar about the 
hill itself, but there’s a queer story connected 
with it.” 

Stranger—“What is that?’ 

Driver—“A young lady and gentleman went for 
a walk on that hill. They ascended higher and 
higher, and never came back again.” 

Stranger—“Dear, dear me! How unfortunate! 
What, then, became of the unhappy pair?” 


Driver—“Why, sir, they went down on the other | 


side.”—Melbourne Leader. 





Young Men Should Not Shun Politics. 


We shall have reason to hail it as a whole- 
some sign of the times when American youth 
cease to be indifferent to politics. A country in 
which any man, however obscure his origin, may, 
through determination to overcome obstacles, and 
fine strength of character, arrive at the highest 
distinctions in the gift of the Republic, ought 
to.stimulate young men to splendid endeavor aud 
rich achievement. 
aversion on the part of many men to study politi- 
cal economy, and a singular lack of responsibility 
in wielding that power of the unit, which is s0 
tremendous a force in our national life.—Ladies 
Home Journal. 





The First Bluebird. 


I am always on the lookout for the first blue- 
bird. When I see him I hail his brave crest with 
joy, for I know he is the forerunner of the host 
of pleasant things that come in the spring. March 
is rough and rude, with wild gales and clouds of 
dust, but who cares, since he sounds the retreat 
of winter? As we hear his defiant note our cou 
age rises. We shall go forth before long to th 
garden and the fields. We shall hear the ad 
vancing tread of the summer. Why be faint 
hearted and low in our minds? 


God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


This is the dominant thought for us in ent. 
the rose-gleam that lightens the sober gray °! 
penitence.—Mrs, Sangster, in the March Wom:n 
Home Companion. 





“I,” said the orator, “come of a good old stock: 
rooted deep in the soil——” 


“The only stock I ever heard of: that rootel 


deep in the soil,” interjected a farmer in the audi- 


ence, “was hogs.” 





One regrets to observe an § 
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Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


| find it necessary to remind 
shose who contribute to this depart- 
ment that I would appreciate it if 
‘hey would kindly let me know their 
rea] names. In fact, if they care to 
have their articles published I must 
know. 

Country Girl’s picture is well 
drawn. 

von years ago I was laughed at 
hoeguse I said that I believed the day 
wa. uot far distant when the white 
women would be compelled to learn 
to cook, §. E. M.’s letter shows you 
that it has come already in her sec- 
‘ion, and the complaint is general 
throughout the State. 

Well, Elsie, I am glad you came. 
We have enjoyed having you with 
us. No: your stay was too short, we 
are loath to have you go. Yes, am- 
hition is all right, provided you do 
not make everything else subservient 
to it. and thus lose the best of life. 
Come again, ~ 

Braxton’s bit of history is espe- 
cially readable and we wish others 
would follow his example. Jackson 
an orphan, you know, and a 
He learned to walk 
without “props” and his tread was 
Yes, we should rear the 
monument. If we ean sueceed in 
commemorating the burial place of 
a noted humorist who was not even 
a native of this State, it certainly 
behooves us to bestir ourselves in 
the effort to honor the memory of a 
great President, a native son of our 
dear old North Carolina. 

Several “boys” have written, but 
there is still room for more. 


AUNT JENNIE. 


was 
self-made man. 


steady. 





One Woman on the Cotton Outlook. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Again has 


the mountain labored, and brought 
forth the same old mouse; this time 
larger and stronger than ever be- 
fore, and indeed he ought to be, be- 
cause he has lived to grow grey with 
age and—it is to be presumed—wis- 


dom. 


So now we ean look forward to the 


time when we ean sell cotton for 

fifteen eents per pound, or more. 
That is, provided that France, 

England, Germany, and other for- 


cign countries give up the notion of 
raising cotton in Africa, which, of 
course, they will do, when they learn 
that the cotton farmers in the United 
States are intending to reduce 
vercage and make them pay more 
for cotton. All this sounds very 
pleasant to*those who are in a sit- 
uation to raise cotton. But it 
strikes me that the most important 
thing at this time is to consider how 
we are to raise and gather the cotton. 

You remember there was great 
complaint last year of scarcity of 
labor all over the cotton States, and 
It was said that some cotton re- 
mained in the fields ungathered. I 
know jt is a problem in this com- 


Munity, People cannot hire hands 


; near 





to cultivate their farms for love nor 
money. And it is next to an impos- 
sibility to get a load of wood cut. 
And as for cooks, it is funny to see 
men riding all over the country of- 
fering big prices for women to do 
the cooking. ~ 

So, I think while our farmers are 
pledging themselves to increase the 
price of cotton, they would better 
be bringing some laborers here to 
till the soil and raise the cotton, not 
saying anything about other crops. 


We have always been depending | 


on negro laborers, but unless the 
whites stop renting them land that 
dependence is nothing. 
MRS. S. E. M. 
Bertie Co., N. C. 





Andrew Jackson’s Birthplace Should be 
; Marked. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
listening for some time to the Chat 
in your pleasant circle, and have 
concluded to respond to your cor- 
dial invitation for the boys to join 
you. 


One thing I have been thinking 
of: the people of North Carolina are 
too prone after they have made his- 
tory, to let others have the credit 
for their deeds of heroism and sac- 
rifice. I think that we ought to 
know how to “blow our own horn.” 

I am going to write a bit of local 
history, or rather something about 
one or two great men from this part 
of North Carolina who made his- 
tory. Andrew Jackson, the seventh 
President of the United States, was 
born about seven miles from where 
I am writing these lines, in the Wax- 
haw settlement, March 15, 1767. His 
parents lived on Twelve Mile Creek 
old Pleasant Grove Camp 
Ground, in Union County (then a 
part of Mecklenburg County). And 
be it said to the shame of North 
Carolina, the spot where this great 
man was born is only marked by a 
pile of stones in a cultivated field 
about three miles south of the town 
of Waxhaw. I dare say that there is 
not a case of similar neglect in the 
American Union. Think of Jackson! 
A man who President Roosevelt says 
was the greatest President the 
United States has ever had, with the 
exception of Abraham Lincoln. A 
man who gave the British the worst 
licking they ever “toted,” whipping 
12,000 veterans of Waterloo in onc- 
half hour with 6,000 raw troops, kill- 
ing 2,600 British, and losing but 
eight men himself. A man who had 
the courage to defy the whole bank- 
ing system of the United States 
when opposed to the welfare of the 
common feople. 


Aunt Jennie, let us have the in- 
fluence of your fertile pen to create 
a sentiment which will demand that 
the birth place of such a hero shall 
be marked properly. This part of 
North Carolina is rich in history of 
the early and stirring days when 
this Republic was founded. But the 
good women, who are ever foremost 
in perpetuating the memory of our 
heroes, have begun a movement 
which will result in marking these 
historic spots. The Daughters of 





the American Revolution have, dur- 
ing the past year unveiled a monu- 
ment at the birth-place of James K. 
Polk, the eleventh President of the 
United States, who was born in 
Mecklenburg County, near the vil- 
lage of Pineville, about twenty miles 
from the birth-place of Andrew 
Jackson. 


BRAXTON. 
Union Co., N. C. 





Ambition: Worthy and Unworthy. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—For some 
time I have been at the door listen- 
ing to the “Chatterers,” and enjoy 
hearing them so much I have de- 
cided to venture in tonight. 

Aunt Jennie, isn’t it strange that 
people are never satisfied? They 
long for something; they get it, and 
then, they want something else just 
as much, and seem to be no better 
satisfied than at first. There’s, with 
almost every one, “a vague unrest 
and an aimless longing.” And why 
is this? It seems to me that it 
should not be so. We should try, 
and seldom fail, to be contented 
with the lot God has assigned us. 
No matter how hard it is, it is His 
way, and His ways are always the 
best. Of course, we sometimes see 
those to whom life is ncthing but 
pleasure, as it appears to us, but, if 
we could look into their inner lives, 
we would seldom find one that did 
not have as great a desire for some- 
thing, as ourselves. 

I do not mean we should not have 
ambition, but, don’t let that ambi- 
tion master you. Be sure you are 
master of your ambition, and you 
are all right. 

I think when we know any thing 
to be unattainable, it is very wrong 
for us to grieve over that which God 
has made impossible. 

But we must be very particular in 
drawing the line between the attain- 
able and unattainable. 

After all, the real, greatest, no- 
blest purpose of life is to live a 
Christian life, and everyone can do 
that. That is one thing God has 
made possible with all. I am sure, 
Aunt Jennie, you are wishing me to 
make an end of my stay, but if you 
will let me eall again, I shall gladly 
do so. ELISE. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





One Way to Kill Love. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Although I 
have been a silent reader, I would 
like to come in now and chat awhile. 

Why doesn’t Margaret tell us more 
of the “Land of Flowers”? I en- 
joyed her letter telling about Christ- 
mas in Florida. 
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| for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 
Shavers Guide and How te Dress 
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I want to help Nellie out. I, too, 
believe “a woman can win love or 
hatred.” Some women, after they 
are married, seem to think they can 
be as cross and unpleasant as they 
want to; it makes no _ difference 
about the husband, they have him 
fast. 

Now I want to say: Don’t quarrel 
him into measures. Don’t think to 
show your temper is being independ- 
ent. Remember, you promised to 
take him for better or for worse. 
You knew him before you married 
him. If she will be as sweet and at- 
tentive to him as she can, when he 
comes home at night, he will not long 
for the club. Instead, sometimes 
she meets him with a snappish word 
and tells him of everything unpleas- 
ant that has happened that day 
about the housekeeping. He, of 
course, begins to get cross, and from 
bad to worse they quarrel. 

This is one way to win hatred. 

COUNTRY GIRL. 

Halifax Co., N. C. 








Good lamp -chimneys 
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Strawberry Plants. 


The Olive’s Pride Strawberry that I intro- 
duced in 1908, is a wonderful berry. Does 
well everywhere. Every berry grower 
should have it. 45 varieties of choice plants 
true toname. Second-crop Seed Potatoes, 
Seed Corn, Etc. Descriptive Catalogue free. 


P . W. HALL, 
Marion Station, Md. 
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BUILDING UP THE OLD FARM. 


I 

The first step in building up an old farm, to my 
mind, is to improve the physical condition of the 
soil. Thorough tillage is an essential step in this 
direction. The gulleys will disappear as the plow 
goes down in the soil, and as the plow goes down 
in the soil so will productiveness and wealth come 
out of it. Our soils are washing away so that 
there is not depth enough to admit the surface 
water to go down into the soil depths. Where 
plowing has been followed for some time to the 
depth of three or four or five inches, a heavy rain 
is not needed to be continued long until that three 
or four or five inches of top soil is thoroughly 
saturated with water. The water has gone down 
until it has come to the hard pan, and it can go 
no further. At least it will require some time 
for it to get through that stiff blanket beneath it. 
Hence, if the water continues to come from the 
skies above, the shallow top soil will become so 
heavily ladden, that it will wash away and leave 
a gulley to mark its track. On the other hand, 
if we gradually deepen the top soil until it gets 
to be six or eight or ten or twelve inches deep, 
mellow, fine and loose, water will go on down and 
down and finally sink away into the lower depths. 
Where deep plowing is followed you certainly will 
find the washing of the land reduced to a mini- 
mum. I think then soil improvement means phy- 
sical improvement—a gradual deepening of the 
soil. 

II. 

The next step after improving its physical con- 
dition is to get humus into the soil. And we 
need this on these old worn-out soils as much as 
we do thorough tillage. These old Southern soils 
were good soils one day. They were fertile and 
productive, and as choice as could be found any- 
where. And they contain to-day the same poten- 
tial energy for production as they ever did, but 
they need better environments to enable them to 
do their best. Let thorough tillage precede and 
humus suprly follow, and you will see what these 
soils of ours are capable of doing. The deeper 
the soil the larger the pasture ground for the 
roots. You cannot expect a tiny little root to get 
many favors from a hard compact soil or a stony 
clod. Neither ought you to expect the air to gct 
in so that it may crumble that clod to mellow 
earth. It will do so in time, but that will not help 
the next year’s corn or cotton crop. Humus 
stimulates the soil to greater activity. It is the 
spirit that causes it to do this. In its decay and 
decomposition it carries soil particles and soil 
lumps and the soil itself down to decay and de- 
composition. And, after all, that is all soil mak- 
ing is—simply soil rotting. The more roots that 
are left in the field, the more humus is left there. 
The more leaves and straw and manure that are 
added to the soil, the more humus is accumulated 
in the soil. And for this reason live-stock of some 
form should go along with soil building and soil 
improvement. 

The average Southern farm should be a great 
manufacturing plant for making raw matcrials. 
And those raw materials ought to be manufac- 
tured into finished products on the farm. So we 
ought to raise hays of all kinds, and corn and 
corn stover and pasture grasses, all of which are 
raw materials. These ought to be made into milk, 
and butter, and beef, and pork, and wool, and 
mutton, and in their manufacturing there will] go 
back to the farm all the waste materials and all 


in the soil as potential plant food, as a means of 
making comfortable the environments for roots 
and soil bacteria. For it should be borne in 
mind that each cubic inch of the soil contains mil- 
lions and millions of bacteria, all there at work at 
soil making and helping the plant to grow. Soils 
that are not very productive of course do not have 
very active colonies of bacteria, consequently the 
soil is helped but slowly and the plant in but a 
meagre way. Make the soil comfortable to the 
bacteria and the roots of the plant by thorough 
tillage and by humus, and results will show the 
worth of the method, in not only the first crop, but 
each succeeding one. 
III. 

Then, too, in soil improvement, commercial 
fertilizers may be economically used. We have 
gone somewhat wild over commercial fertilizers. 
They are all right and a good thing, but they 
certainly have been carried to an excess. We 
have neglected tillage, and organic matter, and 
stable manure, and have patronized the chemical 
doctor so long, that we begin to sce the folly of 
the course. Chemicals are simply a part ‘of per- 
manent soil improvement. They are no longer 
the panacea for all soil troubles. They are a good 
physic for soil indigestion, but if constantly used 
the trouble becomes chronic. Defend upon til- 
lage, humus, and livestock, and, then use chemi- 
eals as a supplement to this practice, and your 
land will improve and prosperity will follow. Grow 
legumes and add nitrogen to the soil. Experi- 
ment and ascertain if your lands are deficient in 
phosphorus and potassium, and if so add them to 
the soil. Remember that with thorough tillage, 
and livestock and humus, potassium and _ phos- 
phorus will be released from the soil store house, 
and will be made available. Also the sub-soil will 
yield up to cowpea and clover roots its potassium 
and phosphorus and bring them to great heights, 
so that corn and cotton plants may feed on them. 


BY, 


Moreover, we must practice crop rotation. As 
our own lives show that variety yields the best 
help, comfort, and enjoyment, so. variety will 
bring to the soil the same. I surmise that the 
soil gets pretty tired of growing cotton vear after 
year or corn year after year through those hot 
summer months. I should think that the soil 
would like a variety in crop production, corn one 
year, cotton another and cowpeas a third, or some 
other system that involves a change of crops. 
And then a winter crop as well. There is a con- 
stant waste of soil fertility by the washing and 
leaching during the winter months. This waste 
would be prevented were crops grown during the 
winter. And not only is this protecting and sav- 
ing the soil fertility, but it is utilizing the poten- 
tial equipment of the farm so that greater capae- 
ity may be realized. What if the cotton mill used 
its machines simply during the summer months ? 
Their six months of idle life would almost ruin 
them, and besides the capital invested means 
double the amount to produce a given quantity 
when machines are used but for a time. Now is 
not the soil a parallel case in every sense. The 
loss in value of the soil by leaching and washing 
is a good deal worse than the rust that would 
come to the machine in the cotton mill. Then 
think of the increased production that would fol- 
low by the constant use of the farmer’s manufac- 
turing plant, if he were to follow his corn with 
wheat or clover or rye or some other winter crop. 
The ectton crop, should likewise have something 
to go after it as soon as its work is completed for 
the season. Crop rotation then is one of the 
farmer’s best-aids in soil improvement. It adds 


to his productive area, and it saves what he al- 
ready has. 


V. 
Another step in soil improvement is growing 
horses and cattle, and sheep and swine. I alluded 
to their value as a source of supply for humus. I 





of the manurial materials, which will be stored 


would now speak of their value as a source of in- 


—= 


come to the farmer. Horses and cattle, ay, 
sheep and swine of the proper type and confop. 
mation, will bring culture and training and 
wealth to the farmer. Even the long-levgcg 
-yazor-backed hog is a profitable 
Many times more profitable would be a well-)yeq 
hog that has come to us by selection ail cay, 
and feeding. This applies to cows also. The 
average production of milk according to oir Jas, 
census in our State was 2,079 pounds per year 
If better cared for and better bred we would mor, 
than quadruple that quantity. Is the fault they 
with our soil and with our climate, or the faul 
of our sytsem of doing things? Is not a good 
deal of the trouble with ourselves? 


Vi 


And finally, in properly improving the soil ay 
bringing it up to a high state of fertility an 
production managerial skill and executive abilit; 
are primarily necessary. You cannot expect q 
dunee to enerate an hundred thousand dollar 
cotton plant. Neither should you expect hiin to 
operate successfully an hundred acre farm. Iy 
the cotton mill the machine does the work. Oy 
the farm it is brains that do it. And just as soon 
as we realize that skill and knowledge are csse- 
tial on the farm, then will all these things be 
added to help in making the farm the prosperous, 
the happy avocation that it should be. 

C. W. BURKETT. 
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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 


COMMENTS. 
Alfalfa bids fair soon to become one of the 
most popular of Southern crops, as it is already 


one of the most popular of Western. The article 
by Mr. T. B. Parker will prove helpful to our 
readers who have decided to give it a trial. 

Our “Cotton Growing Talk” this week brings 
out the notable fact that to add one bale to each 
stalk of cotton grown in North Carolina would 
increase the value of the crop $3,000,000 annual- 
ly. There is no other crop with which there has 
been such inexcusable carelessness as to seed se- 
lection, and we hope that these articles will cause 
every reader to resolve now to select seed mare 
carefully this fall. 

Mr. Franklin Sherman’s article reminds us to 
say that he will next give us an illustrated arti- 
cle on spraying. This will appear within a week 
or two. 

We are glad that Mr. Sanders has reported his 
experience with a bumper tobacco crop. There is 
considerable speculation as to the increase in to- 
bacco acreage this year, the probable course of 
prices, etc., and in view of this we shauld like to 
have a symposium from our readers who are it 
terested. Write your views on the tobacco situa- 
tion just as cotton farmers have been writin’ 
as to the cotton outlook. 

Mr. ‘Archer’s report of the Iredell sheep-raising 
experiment—if it can rightly be called an exper- 
iment—deserves attention. Of course, The Pre- 
gressive Farmer is interested in the matter, hv- 
cause these Iredell flocks, as Mr. Archer says, 
are the result of the series of sheep articles which 
appeared in this paper. 

Our poultry department this week is transfer: 
red to page 14—owing to the delay in getting 
copy for our Teachers’ Reading Course. And 01 
making up the “second side” of the paper we are 
much disappointed to find that the Course 
is crowded out until our next issue in spite of all 
our plans to the contrary. 

Poe’s poem “Lenore” on page 6, reminds us that 
the manuscript copy of his “Ulalume” sold iu 
New York last week for $1,000. This amonnt 
would have seemed a godsend to the great geniti* 
in his life of want and trial. Even so the mother 
of Robert Burns said pathetically when they 1° 
veiled his monument: “Robbie asked for breil. 
and ye gie him a stane.” 

Braxton’s plea for marking the birthplace of 
Andrew Jackson ought to be taken up by every 
North Carolina paper, and an agitation begu!! 
looking to the erection of a monument. We 
commend the matter to our State Daughters of 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Th: great battle between the Russian and 
Japanese forees in Manchuria overshadowed all 
other events of last week, In our own country 
the Senate continues its little quarrel with the 
President; and it looked one time as if we were 
to have a great labor strike in New York. The 
South was called upon to mourn for two distin- 
enished sons—Judge John H. Reagan, of Texas, 
and Senator William B. Bate, of Tennessee; both 
yeterans of the Civil War who had since served 
their people as faithfully in peace as they once 


Wd in war. 
did in W a . . 


Russian and Japanese in a Colossal Battle. 


It <«cems to be conceded that the battle between 
the Russian and Japanese armies last week was 
one of the greatest of modern times. The line 


of battle extended for from sixty to one hundred 
miles, and the losses are estimated at 100,000. 
Nearly eight hundred thousand men farticipated 
‘1 the fighting. For ten days and nights the bat- 
‘ling raged—fear and hunger and weariness and 
pain and death each playing its part. 

The struggle was brought about by an unex- 
pected flanking movement on the part of the 
Japanese, surprising the Russian forces at Muk- 
den. Mukden is a city about the size of New Or- 
leans. Forty miles north of it along the natural 
line of retreat for the Russians is the strategic 
point of Tie Pass. Two hundred and sixty miles 
further north is Harbin, the great Russian 
stronghold on the edge of Manchurian territory. 
Circling about Mukden, the Japanese attacked 
the Russians along their far-flung battle line, 
sending detachments ahead to occupy the heights 
at Tie Pass and thus cut off the Russian retreat. 
At this writing (Friday afternoon) it looks as if 
they have sueceeded. General Kuropatkin’s po- 
sition is critical in the extreme, and his surrender 
is highly probable. Then indeed would Russia 
taste the bitterest dregs of defeat. Tokio is al- 
ready preparing to celebrate victory. 


*% %* * 


Incidents of the Fighting. 


Statistics seldom stir us. To say that one 
hundred thousand human beings have been killed 
or maimed by their fellows within the last two 
wecks does not arouse much emotion. But the re- 
ports of this battle have brought stories more 
vivid than statistics. Take this in regard to the 
battle of Machipu: - 

“The vast plain of the Liao and Hun River 
valleys presented a brilliant panoramic scene. The 
day being clear and sunny the movements on both 
sides were distinctly visible except when clouds of 
yellow dust raised by the gusty west wind swirled 
down and hid the shifting lines of infantry. 
Charge followed charge, attack, repulse and 
counter attack, the Japanese fighting viciously 
for every foot of ground and clinging like grim 
death itself to every Chinese cottage and mud 
wall, the only covers in the rich bottom land. A 
desperate attack of the Japanese to-day on Pou- 
tiloff Hill resulted most tragically, the Russian 
artillery turning lines of Japanese into heaps of 
bleeding bodies which the survivors quickly con- 
verted into breastworks, from which they were 
driven by a bayonet charge.” 


* * * 


Like the Stories of Greeks and Romans. 


The struggle in the Far East is indeed no 
chil?’s play. Our war with Spain was a Sunday 
School exeursion compared with this. Not only 
for numbers engaged, but for the heroism and 
skill of the leaders, the Russo-Japanese conflict 
is not unworthy to be compared with wars that 
for hundreds of years have been classic— 

“With the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

Let us turn again to some of the reports from 

the war correspondent. This comes from Muk- 





den under date of Thursday/ “Uneasily sleeps 
Mukden to-night. In the ¥,. street lamps 


burn dimly. Along dark roads in heavy dust are 
marching columns. The cool night is full of the 
low rustle of movement. Near the station, in 
overfilled hospitals are heard low groans. The 
wounded arrive in a never-ceasing stream of carts 
and another stream of ambulances moves north- 
ward, for the place must be cleared for to-day’s 
victims. The eternal pines whisper above the 
Tombs of Chinese Emperors. In the fields watch 
fires are burning. The sky is lighted with the 
glare of burning stores and evacuated villages—” 
and then the correspondent goes on to tell of the 
wearied forces gathering for further fighting with 
the coming of dawn—men footsore and weak for 
want of food and water and rest. For forty-eight 
hours the Javanese had not exten. 

And here again is a picturesque“incident from 
Wednesday’s fighting: “On Wednesday, when 
the Russians took Ushuntun, a few dozen Japan- 
ese clung to the thick-walled temple and refused 
all overtures to surrender. Cannon were brought 
up and breached the walls, but the dare-devil 
courage of the defenders continued under fire; 
and finally, when the defense was hopeless, they 
blew themselves skyward with the ruins of the 
temple. One survivor rather than surrender, 
threw himself into a stonerimmed well and per- 
ished. And yet the rank and file and inferior 
leaders, stern in their sense of duty, are as un- 
sparing of themselves as of the men whom they 


lead to death.” 


* * * 


The Situation as We Go to Press. 


The situation as The Progressive Farmer goes 
to press (Monday, 13th), has not materially 
changed since the foregoing review was written 
Friday afternoon. Kuropatkin, with the rem- 
nants of his defeated army, is showing masterly 
skill in that form of military manoeuvre for which 
he is famous—retreating. Sixty thousand of his 
men have been killed or wounded; 60,000 more are 
prisoners; a fourth of his artillery has been cap- 
tured. Still his forces are not panic-stricken, and 


the retreat is orderly, even in the face of the 
murderous attacks by Japanese forces along the 
line. Should General Kamamura attack him at 
Tie Pass, however, the Russian defeat would be 
complete; Kuropatkin would be compelled to sur- 
render. 

Later dispatches indicate that the fighting has 
been on an even more colossal scale than was at 
first reported. The joint losses are now estimated 
at 200,000. Our greatest battles of the Civil War, 
the most terrible conflicts of Napoleon’s armies, 
have no bloodier record than this. 

Outside of Russia the general opinion seems: to 
be that peace must follow this crushing blow to 
Russian strength—although the Czar’s chief ad- 
visers profess to believe that reinforcements will 
be called for and the war as vigorously prosecut- 
ed as ever. 

Since the above was in type, a St. Petersburg 
dispatch says Gen. Kuropatkin takes all the 
blame for the great, defeat, and has sent in his 
resignation. 


IMPROVING OUR MARKET REPORTS. 


One great advantage of a weekly farm paper 
over a monthly or semi-monthly is in the freshness 
of its news and of its market reports. A special 
feature of The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant from this time on will be its market auota- 
tions. Not only our usual Raleigh and (har- 
lotte cotton, Wilmington and Charlotte produce, 
Richmond tobacco, and Baltimore provisions, will 
be kept corrected and up to date, but we have 
made arrangements by which Monday morning’s 
Norfolk prices of all truck crops, peanuts, farm 
supplies, etc., will be reported for us in every issue 


of our paper. 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


There are certain manners which are learned in 
good society of that force that if a person have 
them, he or she must be considered and is every- 
where ‘welecme, though without beauty or wealth 
or genius. Give a boy address and accomplish- 
ments, and you give him the mastery of palaces 
and fortunes wherever he goes.—From Emerson’s 





Essay on “Behavior.” 





President Roosevelt on the Race Problem. 


In the first place, it is true of the colored 
man, as it is true of the white man, that in the 
long run his fate must depend far more upon his 
own effort than upon the efforts of any outside 
friend. Every vicious, venal, or ignorant colored 
man is an even greater foe to his own race than 
to the community as a whole. The colored man’s 
self-respect entitles him to do that share in the 
political work of the country which is warranted 
by his individual ability and integrity and the po- 
sition he has won for himself. But the prime 
requisite of the race is moral and industrial up- 
lifting. 

Laziness and shiftlessness, these, and above all, 
vice and criminality of every kind, are evils 


-more potent for harm to the black race than all 


acts of oppression of white men put together. 
The colored man who fails to condemn crime in 
another colored man, who fails to co-operate in all 
lawful ways in bringing colored criminals to 
justice, is the worst enemy of his own peogle, as 
well as an enemy to all the people. Law-abiding 
black men should, for the sake of their race, be 
foremost in relentless and unceasing warfare 
against law-breaking black men. If the stand- © 
ards of private morality and industrial efficiency 
can be raised high enough among the black race, 
then its future on this continent is secure. The 
stability and purity of the home is vital to the 
welfare of the black race, as it is to the welfare 
of every race. 

In the next place the white man, who, if only he 
is willing, can help the colored man more than all 
other white men put together, is the white man 
who is his neighbor, North or South.—From 
President Roosevelt’s Lincoln Day Address, New 
York City, February 13, 1905. 





Away Down Home. 


*T will not be long before they hear 
The bull-bat on the hill, 

And in the valley through the dusk 
The pastoral whit poorwill. 

A few more friendly suns will call 
The bluets through the loam, 

The buttercups and daffodils, 

Away down home. 


“Knee-deep!” from reedy places 

Will sing the river frogs. 

Terrapins will sun themselves 
On all the jutting logs. 

The angler’s cautious oar will leave 
A trail of drifting foam 

Along the shady currents 
: Away down home. 


The mockingbird will feel again 
The glory of his wings 
And wanton through the balmy air 
And sunshine while he sings. 
With a new cadence in his call 
The glint-wing’d crow will roam 
From field to newly furrowed field, 
Away down home. 


When the dogwood blossoms mingle 
With the maple’s modest red, 

And the sweet arbutus wakes at last 
From out her fragrant bed, 

’T would not seem strange at all to meet 
A dryad or a gnome 

Or Pan or Psyche in the woods 

Away down home. 


Oh, come with me, thou weary heart! 
Forget thy human ills, 
Since God has come to walk among 
His valleys and His hills. 
The mart will never miss thee 
Nor the scholar’s dusty tome, 
And the mother waits to bless thee 
Away down home. 
~John Charles McNeill, in Charlotte Observer. 





Enclosed please find check for one dollar, the 
amount of one year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I think it one of the best, if not 
the best, farm papers published in the South, and 
is especially adapted to this portion of our coun- 
try where the princiral crops are corn, cotton 
and tobacco.—B. S. Mitchell, Youngsville, N. C. 
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GENUINE 
‘PERUVIAN GUANO 


Manipulsated In no way. 

















A fine natural bird manure 


| Never Has Been Equalled » 
Never Will Be Equalied. © 


SHIPMENTS FROM 





WILMINGTON, N. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Smith-Davis Co., 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, WN. C, 


Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 
* e 


| FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 





























ax4 a boitie will be mailed you. | 








Keiffer Pears 


And a big surplas of 
Nursery Stock 


- poe out Spring, 19. Write for surplus 
8 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Prop., 
Greensboro Nurseries, GREENSBORO, N. C 


Selected Peach Trees for Sale. 








Also Fine Seed Corn. Also the Fa- 
mous Long Staple Florodora Cot- 
ton Seed—Prizes Given— 

See Below. 





Cheney’s “September Queen” peach trees, 


2 to 8 feet, $30 per 1.000; $5.00 per 100. 
Cheney’s ;‘8-crate Elberta” — trees, 2 
to 8 feet, $25 per 1,000; $4.00 per 100. 


Cheney’s “Improved Elberta” peach trees, 
2 to 8 feet, #20 per 1,000; $3 per 100. 

Send for catalogue of peach trees. 

The famous long staple Florodora Cotton 
Seed, $1.50 per bushel. My seed were bought 
from L. A. ees the originator of this cot- 
ton. In 1904 one bushel yielded $150 product. 
Also for sale the following varieties of fine 
Seed Corn: 

“Cocke's Early Prolific” corn, $1.50 per bu.; 
yields 8 to7 ears per stalk. I have im roved 
this variety by judicious selection for sev- 
eral years. Also 

“Higdon’s Mammoth Gourd” corn, $2.50 
per bushel. Originated in Alabama. One 
of the greatest yielders known. Also 

“Mexican June” corn, very prolific, and 

rows to immense size. To be planted in 

une, after = or hay; $1.50 per bushel. 
These are all white corns. 


PRIZES GIVEN. 


To every deacon ete J of 1000 peach trees, I 
will give a bushel of either of above varie- 
ties of corn, and one bushel Florodora Cot- 
ton Seed. to every buyer of 500 trees, I will 
give one bushel corn or cotton seed. To 
every buyer of $5.00 worth of trees I will give 
one peck or corn or cotton seed. To every 
buyer of one bushel of corn I will give one 

eck of cotton seed. To every buyer of one 
Ceshel of cotton seed I will give one peck of 
corn. All prices cash f. o. b. Rome, Ga. 

Send for circulars. 

W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 


YOU CAN CLIMB OVER 


sit upon, or fallatree across a Pose Fence and not 
deform or damage it. It’s made differently. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. | 


THE COTTON GROWERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 

A South Carolina Critic Argues That it 
Will not be Able to Accomplish What 
is Expected of It. 

Messrs. Editors:—There was 4 
time in the history of South Caro- 
lina, and of all the Southern States, 
when the farmers had the strongest 
and the most compact organization 
they ever had; from the present out- 
look, it will be a long time before 
they will have another equal to it for 
efficiency and unity of purpose. The 
Farmers’ Alliance was a grand and 
laudable organization, and accom- 
plished untold good. In a square 
stand-up fight, without the help of 
bankers or so-called business men, it 
whipped the bagging trust, the only 
trust or combine that has ever been 
humbled by the consumers of this 
country. The influence of the Alli- 
ance largely changed the old meth- 
ods of all cotton, to the neglect of 
hog and hominy. Jt taught hun- 
dreds and thousands of farmers self- 
reliance and self-respect. 

And had it not been for the negro 
tenant svstem conducted and foster- 
ed for the most part by the large 
merechant-farmer class, agriculture 
would have become far more profita- 
ble and prosperous. This system 
ruined the farm negro labor, and 
more than half of the negro race to- 
day in South Carolina are entirely 
worthless for farm labor, and are to- 
tally unproductive so far as agricul- 
ture is concerned. This condition, 
with the large influx of the poorer 
class of white people from the rural 
districts to the cotton mills, leaves 
many sections of the State very 
searce of farm labor. The reduc- 
tion of the cotton acreage is a fore- 
gone conclusion so far as South 
Carolina is concerned, pledge or no 
pledge, unless labor is imported from 
outside the State. 

T have been watching this organi- 
zation to hold cotton and reduce the 
acreage and fertilizers for 19035. 
What does it mean, and why is it that 
the very class of men who fought the 
Alliance with all their powers of 
head and heart are lapping in with 
the farmers to whip the bears of 
Lombard and Wall Streets? I see 
in it the declaration that the farm- 
ers of the South are a great big 
army of boobies, a very large aggre- 
gation of natural-born idiots, that 
need guardians, some mentors to tell 
them when to sell and how much to 
plant. 

Some years ago cotton fell to five 
cents for middling. We heard no ad- 
vice from merchants and bankers to 
hold it then for ten cents. And why? 
Because as a general rule the farm- 
ers were in debt to the merchants for 
the year’s supply, and had largely 
failed in a corn crop, and were in 
no condition to hold their cotton, and 
got no encouragement from any 
quarter to do so. But I notice that 
all farmers who were out of debt, 
and were making a living at home, 
kept their cotton until they got a 
good price for it. 

The farmers, as a rule, are in bet- 





ter condition now than for many 


years. The majority of them in 
South Carolina have plenty of corn 
and meat, and can hold their cotton 
for a better price. Every man who 
is making his living on the farm, if 
he has sense enough to keep out of 
the insane asylum, knows that he 
cannot raise cotton at seven, or even 
eight cents, to buy food and cloth- 
ing for his family and feed for his 
stock. 

Is it not possible that scores and 
hundreds of our so-called business 
men of the South have been caught 
with large lots of spot cotton on 
hand, and large deliveries of high- 
priced future cotton to be met, and 
are wanting help from the farmers 
to raise the price for the staple? 
Be that as it may, it is to be hoped 
that the cotton crop and the price 
of 1904 will be an object lesson to the 
farmers of the South, and an experi- 
ence that they will not soon forget. 
Every farm ought to be self-support- 
ing so far as everything in the way 
of food-stuffs for man and beast is 
concerned. I trust that the present 
movement will be successful in rais- 
ing the price of cotton and in teach- 
ing the farmers the necessity of 
striving to be independent of the 
price of cotton. A few days ago I 
heard one farmer say that he was 
not going to plant any cotton this 
year, as he had a lot of it on hand 
that he was not obliged to sell, and 
that he was satisfied he could buy it 
next fall cheaper than he could raise 
it. 

I want to ask all thoughtful farm- 
ers if this movement to combine the 
whole body of cotton planters in the 
South to reduce acreage is success- 
ful in raising cotton to ten cents. 
how long will it last and how long 
will you be able to hold down the 
acreage and hold up the price? Is 
the principle a good one, and are 
not the cotton planters doing in 
this organization exactly what we 
have been condemning in other lines 
of business for many years in the 
past? All the trusts and combines 
either curtail the output of goods, or 
get control of the goods and dic- 
tate the price. The corn and wheat 
growers can work the same game, 
and so can the men who are raising 
cattle and hogs and tobacco for the 
market. Are the cotton planters by 
going into this combine destroying 
all the force of the ammunition they 
have been using on all gigantic trusts 
that have been preying on the con- 


sumers of this country? If not, why 
not ? 

It seems to me that this whole 
matter resolves itself into this propo- 
Sition. 

Joshua said: “Let others do as 
they may, for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord.” It is high time 
for the cotton farmers to cease cry- 
ing baby, and whining about the 
gamblers controlling the price of cot- 
ton. We are making too much cot- 
ton and two little of the necessaries 
of li We are allowing the North- 
westerm\States to feed the people of 
our Southern cities, when the farms 
of the South can raise all these com- 
modities in abundance with the mar- 
kets right at our doors. We are 
stumbling over the dollars to reach 
the times. Every farmer has in his 
own hands the elements of his own 
success and prosperity, and he is 
plaving the fool when he fails to be 
independent of the price of cotton. 


W. H. EDWARDS. 


EXCELSIOR. 
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SAN JOSE SCALE 
GOOoD’s — 
Caustic Potash Whale-0il Soap i;,; 


Endorsed U.8. Dept. of Agri. and Sta:- hiner 
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R. P. DALTON, Danv:..-, Vg. 
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COOPER BROS., PROPS, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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We Pay the Freight 








WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a |ibera 
commission to reliable men who wWisb t060- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALE: 
ING MACHINES. .. . 


For LOWEST PRICES, aiéren 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional! inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. 

















WANTED TO SELL—Single Comb Wiite 
Leghorns. High egg strain, $1.00 each. Eyes 
$1.00 for 15. Eg for hatching specially. 
JOHN M. KESTLER, Crocker, N. U. 


FOR SALE—Best White Seed Corn: lias 
been improved on for ten years. Write for 
sample and prices. JAS. L. LOCKALI, 
R. F, D. No. 1, Hillsboro, N, C. 


WANTED—Orders for Berkshire Pigs. 
Danish Indian Game eggs $1.00 for 15, W.&. 
BELL, Currie, N. C. 











FOR HATCHING—Mammoth White Tur- 
a S27 Nine for $2.00. Orders booked 
aan OMAS BROWER, Mt. Airy, N.C. 








BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Us¢ 
good stationery with your own name aud 
name of your farm neatl rinted. Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO, 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 





FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on eal. 


Russeli Big Boll, Cul r’s and King’s 
Improved Cetten’ Geel . % W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMU!L 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS (Ring'et 
Strain)—15 yellow eggs, $1.00. Address, 
DAVIE POULTRY YAKDs3, Box 19, Mock:- 
ville, N. C. 
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Book Review: Teaching Biology. 
Aessrs. Editors :—All teachers of 
eoonsdaty schools will be interested 
wn a new pook on “The Teaching of 
Biology” in the secondary schools by 
Professors Lloyd and Bigelow of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
“ity, and published by Longsman, 
Grocn & Co., 91 and 98 Ffth Ave., 
New York; 1904. 

The titles of a few of the chapters 
will indicate the scope of the work: 

The Value of Science, and Particu- 
larly Biology in Education.—Nature 
Study.—The Value of Botany in 
Secondary Edueation.—General Bo- 
tanieal Principles to be Emphasized 
in Teaching—The Laboratory, Its 
Equipment, Materials for Study and 
for Demonstration.—Botanical Lit- 
crary for the Use of the Teachers 
and Students.—Animal Nature Stu- 
dy and Human Physiology in the Ele- 
mentary School as Related to Zool- 
ogy in the Secondary School.—The 
Position and Relations of Zoology 
in the Tigh School Curriculum.— 
The Beginning Work in Zoology.— 
An Outline of Elementary Course 
in Zoology.—Zoological Materials, 
Methods and Special Equipment.-—-- 
Zoplogical Books. 

The literature list alone in this 
book, indeed the literature of any 
one single chapter, are well worth 
the price of the book to the progres- 
sive teacher. 

The chapters unon laboratory 
equipment, materials, etc., are of use 
to all. The book is well balanced and 
the thoughts well and concisely ex- 
pressed. The type, execution, etc., 
excellent. 

No teacher can read it without 
obtaining suggestions which will 
lead to greater efficiency, and with- 
out causing the query to rise in the 
mind as to whether the work he or 
she is now giving, will measure up 
in all details to the high requirements 
set in this philosophical, pedirocical 
discussion of secondary school bi- 
ology. F. L. STEVENS, 

A. & M. College, West Raleigh, N. C. 


$s 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





i tion; we'll do it.” 


To Promote Nature Study. 


The seed and flower distribution to 
be made this year by the Derart- 
ment of Agriculture to Senators, 
members of Congress, and delegates, 
is to be made, so far as it is possible, 
a factor in the education of Ameri- 
can youth, and the promotion of na- 
ture study in the common schools, it 
being deemed highly desirable that 
the first princinles of agriculture be 
made a prominent feature of com- 
mon school instruction. To aid in 
this work, large quantities of seed 
will be distributed free to the school 
children of the country. This distri- 
bution is to made, of course, on or- 
ders from Congressmen. Accom- 
panying the seeds will be circulars 
giving directions for their cultiva- 
tion, etc., so that where the experi- 
ments are conducted under the direc- 
tion of interested teachers, it is con- 
fidently believed that the results will 
be doubly interesting to the pupils, 
because of the object lesson that 
will be afforded by the careful eul- 
ture required to perfect them. It is 
anticipated that the result will be to 
inspire in the minds of the boys and 
girls an enthusiastic love for, and a 





lively interest in, agriculture and 
horticulture as a pursuit well orlie’ 


of their attention as an nee , 


later in life—W. M. K., in Southern 
Tobacconist. ; 





The Advantage of Having a Sensible 
Wife. 


Publishers Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Sirs:—Enclosed find P. O. order 
for two dollars for which move up 
my subscription. I have heen thirk- 
ing that I would stov the paper, 


but Mrs. C—— won’t allow me to— 

says it is all that she reads—so send 

it on. P. B. CARWILE. 
Abbeville, S. C. 





The Southern Cotton Association 
is havine made a membership but- 
ton with proper device and mottoes. 
The idea is to have the buttons worn 
by members throughout the organi- 
zation so they will know each other 
on sight. One of the legends on the 
button is to be “25 per cent reduc- 





FACTORY LOADED SMOKELESS 
POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Good shells in your gun mean a good bag 
in the field or a good score at the trap. 


Winchester ‘Leader”’ 


and ‘‘Repeater”’ 


Smokeless Powder Shells are good shells. 
Always sure-fire, always giving an even 
spread of shot and good penetration, their 
great superiority is testified to by sports- 
men who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells in preference to any other make. 








Away back in the days of the California gold fever, the 
Studebaker wagon was known far and wide as a good, re- 
liable, long-lived wagon. A lot of them made the trip over- 
land and stood the racket when other wagons went to pieces, 

Your grandfather and his neighbors very likely owned 
Studebakers—yes, and swore by them, too. 

Just as you have succeeded your father and grandfather 
the Studebaker force have succeeded their fathers and 
grandfathers, from generation to generation—increasing In 
skill and reputation and popularity of product. 

The Studebaker today is better than ever before, beeause 
the Studebakers have learned a whole lot about wagon and 
carriage building in the last fifty years. 

Isn’t it worth something to you to have a wagon or a 
carriage or a buggy or a vehicle of any kind, or a set of 
harness, with fifty years’ ‘‘know how” in it and fifty 
years’ reputation behind it? Of course it is. It’s 
vehicle insurance—a guarantee in itself. 


That's why we ask you to talk to the Studebaker Agent 





before a tay anything in the vehicle line—from a farmwagon 
to a hitch: 
Get the Studebaker and be sure. 


ng strap. You surely want the best for your money— 


Ask your dealer for a free cgpy of the Studebaker 
Almanac for 1905. If he can’t supply you send your 
name and address (with a two cent stamp to us) and a 
free copy will be sent you. Address Dept. Ne.81 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg.Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Agencies ’most everywhere. 


Adealer may make more by selling you some other, but you 


make the most by baying a Studebaker. 





Since Your Grandfather’sDays /) 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known ype { 
ing for catalogues, prices, etc., and especia. ly when you write to make 
remember to say, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGR 


and will do as they promise. When writ- 
purchases, please — 


IVE FARMER.” 














COLUMBIA,‘S. C. 





See that the Trade Mark is on 


NORFOLK, VA., 
| 





For Over Twenty Years 


oyster — 








ertilizers 





Have Held the Record in North Carolina. 


FARMERS’ BONE, For Cotton. 


TRADE MARK. 


REGISTERED | 
Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S GOODS, and don’t take substitutes. For sale everywhere. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, 








ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 


Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 


TARBORO, N. C., 
MACON, GA. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 
Chemists at Honolulu will testify 
at the coroner’s inquest that Mrs. 
Stanford was poisoned by strychine. 



















Postmaster-General George B. Cor- 
telyou took the oath of office and will 
be succeeded: as National Republican 
Chairman by John C. New, of Indi- 


ana. 


President Roosevelt sent to the 
Senate the nomination of the negro 
lawyer, Charles W. Anderson, to be 
Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the New .York City district. 


The venerable Judge John J. Jack- 
son, appointed by President Lincoln 
and the oldest Judge on the bench, 
has resigned his ‘judgeship in the 
Northern, District of West. Virginia. 

Now: that the North Carolina Leg- 
islature has made an appropriation 
for an exhibit at the Jamestown Ex- 
position, General Fitzhugh Lee will 
visit the different States to secure 
other exhibits. 


Congressional appropriations for 
next year amount to $818,478,914 
against $741,172,375 lost year; Reg- 
resentative Livingstone denounces 
this as extravagance and declares 
that the Democrats will not stand 
for it. 


The extra session of the Senate 
convened and Vice-President Fair- 
banks assumed the duties of his of- 
fice as presiding officer of that body. 
The President sent in the nomina- 
tion of the members of the Cabinet 
and Embassador to foreign coun- 
tries. 


The Senate Committee has made 
radical changes in the treaty sub- 
mitted by President Roosevelt for 
the sending of United States customs 
collectors to Santo Domingo; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sends the Senate a 
message explaining that his policy 
is based on a fear of foreign aggres- 
sion. 


After appalling slaughter before 
Mukden in the titantic battle lasting 
nearly two weeks, the Japanese have 
won a sigrfal victory and the Russian 
army is in full_,retreat northward, 
hotly pursued by the Japanese. 
Later.—General Oyaria telegraphs 
his government that he entered Muk- 
den at 10 a. m. Friday, his plans all 
proving Successful, and that he had 
captured “a large number of prison- 
ers, and immense quantities of guns, 
ammunition and army supplies, and 
had the Russian retreat cut off. 


Judge John H. Reagan, sole sur- 
viving member of the Confederate 
eabinet, died Monday at Palestine, 
Tex., of ~neumonia. Judge Reagan, 
who was 86 years old, had been in 
failing health for a year or more. 
Judge Reagan was Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in the Confederate cabinet. Af- 
ter the Civil War he was selected 
District Judge in Texas, and later 
to the United States Senate. After 
retiring from the Senate. Judge Rea- 
gan was appointed chairman of the 
State Railroad Commission, but he 
resigned this a few years ago. At 


the time of his death he was engaged 
in writing his autobiography. 


$100. REV. C. 


Death of Senator Bate. 


Washington, March 9.—United 
States Senator William Brimage 
Bate, of Tennessee, twice Governor 
of his State, a veteran of both the 
Mexican and Civil Wars, rising from 
private to Major-General in the Con- 
federate army, and for eighteen years 
a conspicuous member of the Upper 
House of Congress, died at his hotel 
apartments in this city to-day, aged 
78 years. Death was due to pneu- 
monia and defective heart. 

Senator Bate took his seat in the 
Senate in 1887 and was sworn in last 
Saturday for another term of six 
years. He was the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, Military Affairs and Agricul- 


ture and Forestry; also a member of 
several minor committees and chair- 
man of one of the minority commit- 
tees. 





Official reports show that between - 


1880 and 1904 the State of Colorado 
paid $1,042,160.58 to militia to sup- 
press labor troubles. 








Ex-Chancery Clerk Cured of Cancer 
—Six Others Cured, also—Strong 
Endorsement for the Combi- 
nation Oil Cure. 


WILLYAMSBURG, iMISS., June 8, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR Srrs:—Thanks to you and your most 
wonderful treatment, I have been cured for 
more than 18 months, and have recom- 
mended your treatment to six others, who 
had cancers of from one to ten years’ stand- 
ing, and all are cured, and are to-day prais- 
ing the name of Dr. D. M. Bye and his won- 
derfu) medicine. Oh, that the afflicted every- 
where would try it and be convinced. I 
would juet love to travel and teli it to every 
one who has cancer, were [ able to do so, of 
my own accord—to tell them what you have 
done for me and others of our country. I 
can hardly rest satisfied when so many need 
your medicines. Do you know, #0 many 
people look upon your advertisements as 
one of the many quack nostrums that are 
afloat over the land, and will not try it for 
fear of being duped? I can get you testimo- 
nials from all who have been cured here, I 
was the old Chancery Clerk of this county at 
the time I took your treatment. In any way 
I can serve you, my benefactors, command 
me. Yours truly. 

R. NORWOOD, Ex-Chancery Clerk. 


All forms of cancer and tumor cured by 
soothing, balmy oils, Doctors, lawyers and 
ministers endorse it. Write for free book to 
the Home Office, Dr D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 
505, Dept. 81, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PAPOOSE POPCORN 


A New Seed Discovered for 


FORAGE, POULTRY, POPPING. 


A subscriber to the Southern Agriculturist 
secured the original seed from an old Indian 
in Northwest Texas. After experimenting 
with it for seven years he wrote that paper: 
“With "good ground and care it will make 
from 50 to 100 busheis to the acre, and planted 
thick and cut stalk and allit will make more 
feed and better feed than a’ I ever 
saw. The old Indian said poultry fed on it 
would never have the cholera. have not 
lost a fowl with cholera since I have been 
raising it. It also pops beautifully.” This ar- 
ticle brought hundreds of requests for seed, 
and now only a few bushels are left. Send 10 
cents for a months’ trial subscription to 
Southern Agriculturist, 81 C. P. Bldg , Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and you will get 100 seed by re- 
turn mail, also details of $50 prize seed-grow- 
ing contest. 


PAPPPPARAPPPINS PIPPPIPPPPLPLS @ 
$ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








—— OF OUR —— 


Prize Matings of the 
“Utilitg’ Breeds 


AND PRICE-LIGT OF EGGS 








If you can get as good elsewhere, just 
look up our winuings at 
St. Louisjand Raleigh. : : 
Also headquarters for deep milking 
high typa Jerseys; ;Golden Lads and 
get of Trevarth. 
lish Berkshires. 


Biltmore Farms, BILTMORE, N.C. 
Byte Mga a age Rel, Maggs siti. 


A SURE CURE FOR OLD SORES 


FOR ONLY s!.00. 
Address JNO. B. TISDALE, Wakefield, N. C. 


Choice large Eng- 








BROWN LEGHORNS— Vigorous stock. 
Satisfaction or money back. Fifteen eggs 
L. MILLER, Salisbury, N. C 
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Your 
Wheat Crop 


rable and the highest on? 
in brand-new bags! 


If 
we see that you are 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Durham, N. C. 


2 cenwesecwerees cc. 


= ences 
oe Cae ees ee Oo mone SS aaee ergetes 
ssa w J 
RR mens oo 66 oe waedSe sete weaesee-s 


other crop under the sun, which you will plant, will be a large, fine 
a one if you give new life to your land by using 


Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizers. 


kilfull urest materials—best ammoniates procu- 
bie A Reged o phnianes -antan before they are shipped 
e goods will reach you in good, dry, mechanical 
condition! Our guaranteed analysis is often exceeded. 


our dealer cannot => o-_iiialaaay us at the city nearest you, and 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO., 


Charleston, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Favannah, Ga. 
hMiontgomery, Ala. 
lucia pais, ‘eun. 





for planting corn. Beats alli 


cotton planters for 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel- 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum ; 
etc. 


BEATS ALL the corn planters 
the 
planting cot- 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made 


E have, never 

made a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
monv of thousands of 
intelligent, progres: 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money ard 
labor you WILL BUY 


\ COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN. It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out whet it is worth to you? 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


| CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





AGRICULTURAL LIME. 


Plain Shell Lime, per bazg............... 
Kiln-dried Special Lime, per bag.. 75 cents 


Write for Prices on Ton and Car Lots. 


one bag to car load. 


T.C. Andrews & Co., 


NORFOLK, VA, 


Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn 


At $1 40 per bushel. cl Early Big Boll 
Cotton Seed 80c. per bushel; Cook’s Improved 
Cotton Seed $1. 20 per bushel. 
All above genuine, and carefully selected, 
Order direct, or write 

J. E. STONE 








R. F. D. No. 3, Sylacouga, Ga. 


Shipments made in any quantity desired. 








ie £8 a 
A Pimacaria) 
owe bad 


FEVER-AGUE, MALARIA 
NIGHT SWEATS. Never 
failed—Will Cure You. Chills 
and life-sapping. Night Sweats 


Stop when treatment begins. 
Positive Relief at once for Malarial Sufferers 
Severest cases of this malignant disease Stopped in 10 
Days or no pay. Price of treatment $2. In order to 
make One Cure in Every Neighborhood a speci! 











treatment will be sent prepaid (in 
plain wrapper) for 25 Cents. 

A B C CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. R, 44 Vesey 8t., N.Y 





SEED CORN. 


Improved Golden Dent (yellow), $1 10 per bu. 
Virginia White Dent....... Sac atinsisen $1.90 “ ‘ 
pS ae $1.10 “ “ 


These are old and reliable favorites. Plant 
seed that bas stood the test of time, aud 
don’t run the risk of losing half your crop 
experimenting. Wri.e for sumypuie, refer: 
ences and further information. 


J. F. DURRETTE, 
Birdwood, Albemartle Co., Va. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








~ STATE NEWS 








Legislative Aftermath. 
).. Legislature had not adjourned 


flit 

jun The Progressive Farmer went 
to press last week, but nothing of 
OQ Pp >: 


ytanee was done after our re- 


W 


eee ta 

we was written. 7 

The Jamestown Exposition act was 

cced finally in a burst of parting 

cyeresity, but with the appropria- 
reduced from $50,000 to $30,000, 

‘o-guarded by an amendment 


providing that the amount, $10,000 
each year for three years, 18 not to 
he available unless the National 
Government — shall appropriate $1,- 
gan.000 to the enterprise. 

Then the bill increasing the salary 
of the elerk in the Secretary of 
State's offiee was taken from the 
table and passed, with an amendment 
making the inerease $200 instead of 
S400, 
~*The eomment on the Legislature,” 
eaves Col. Olds, “is that the House 
vas rather medioere in point of abil- 
ity. with a few bright men, and: that 
Hen Senate was much the stronger 
body. though some members of the 
ITouse say the Senate leaned pretty 
strongly towards railways and other 


. 99 
corporations. 


pi 


wv 


tion 


and sal 


Expense of the Legislature. 


“State Auditor B. F. Dixon finds 
that the eost of the Legislature just 
adjourned was $69,170, and there may 
he adds and ends yet to come in that 
will run it up to $70,000. The cost 
of the 1903 session was $67,000. Pos- 
sibly a thousand dollars of the addi- 
tional eost of the recent session was 
due to expenses connected with the 
Code Commigsion and the Code Com- 
mittee. Representative Stewart, of 
Harnett, said in commenting on the 
expense of the reeent session, that 
there is no doubt of the fact that the 
number of employes of the Legisla- 
ture -hould have been eut in half. 
Ile was on the committee that in- 
vestigated early in the session the 
possibility of redueing the foree. He 
says that when the committee met 
and the old Confederate soldiers and 
other needy people on the list came 
in with fear and trembling and beg- 
ved that ‘their heads be not chopped 
off” they felt obliged to report favor- 
able to the retention of all on the 
list, and this was done. He says there 
shomld be some legislation that will 
really limit the number of employes 
within bounds.” 

New Divorce Law. 


The new divoree law is as follows: 

“Marriages may be dissolved and 
the parties thereto divoreed from the 
bonds of matrimony, on application 
of the party injured, made as_ by 
law provided, in the following eases: 

“(i) Tf they shall eommit adul- 
oer, 

“(2) Tf they shall eommit forniea- 
tien and adultery, 

15) Tf cither party at the time of 
he marriage was and still is natural- 


* 
yore potent, 


T 
\ 


!) If the wife at the time of 
Ne lnarriage be preenant, and the 
sand be ignorant of the faet of 
No preensney and be not the fath- 
‘el tie child with which the wife 
“is preeanent at the time of the mar- 


Ai former laws are repealed. 
Phere remains in foree Section 
1286 of the Code providing for legal 
ition from bed and board, the 
’s being abandonment, malicious 
Urine out of doors, endangering 
»y cruel and barbarous treat- 


Ni, or becoming an habitual drunk- 


SOE 


Other Notes. 


: lhere were 1,235 aets of the Legis- 
i ire and 36 resolutions, while 2,012 
ills were Introduced, 





The bill placing solicitors on a sal- 
ary of $2,500, instead of fees, passed. 

Mr. B. Frank Mebane made the 
State a proposition for a textile 
schoole at Spray. He would make a 
donation of $20,000 in lands and 
buildings if the State gave $5,000. 
The bill passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate, although Goy- 
ernor Glenn recommended it in a spe- 
cial message. 





State News Notes. 


Asheville is to have a dispensary 
election April 6th, and the campaign 
is already on. It will be warm 
enough. 


At MeAdenville, N. C., near Char- 
lotte, Sunday morning, the safe of 
the MeAden Cotton Mills was robbed 
of $1,800 to $2,000. 


The Legislature has renewed the 
rural free library law, so as to allow 
six new and six supplementary li- 
braries, the supplementary one to be 
based upon those provided for and 
establish two years ago, five hundred 
of each being allowed. There are 
now 886 libraries which the State has 
aided and 119 sunplementary ones, 
the latter being based upon the acts 
of 1901. Over 100 libraries were pri- 
vately established so that the number 
is over 1,000 in all. 


In 1903 $140,495.47, and in 1904 
$179,081.89 were spent for building 
and repairing school-houses, making 
a total of $319,576.86 for the .two 
years for these purposes. The total 
spent for these purposes during the 
preceding two years was $145,751.83, 
showing an increase of $163,825.03. 
In other words, the expenditures for 
new school-houses and for improving 
and enlarging old ones during the 
past two years are more than double 
those for the same purposes during 
the preceding two years. 


Raleigh Cé6r. Charlotte Observer: 
The sales of commercial fertilizers 
continues to fall off as compared 
with last season at this time, showing 
the very sharp reduction in the pro- 
posed acreage of cotton, though it 
must be taken into account that the 
weather, up to within a very few 
days, has been so bad that farmers 
eould handle very little fertilizers. 
The farmers are almost unanimous 
in declaring that they will reduce 
acreage. Those of them who are sell- 
ing cotton now are not the ones who 
have signed the agreement or pledge 
to hold. Both the cotton dealers and 
the farmers say these pledges are be- 
in very well kept indeed. 


one 


enable you to double your lessen. 
Planet J ¥. Garden Tools om work. Write to-day" for a free Say of our finel 
lustrated 1905 Planet Jr. Catalog—the best handbook of garden tools ever published. Fully de- 

scribes entire Planet Jr. line, including seeders, wheel hoes, hand and walking cultivators, harrows, 

one and two-horse riding cultivators, ey’ weet aa Te gi ‘ ies . 

° s almost unli ts use ess. It 

No. 4 Combined. Seeder sviuii uit 'or iis enltivatn marks 
. x chmen nstantly. i e 
thoroughly dependable. _ f ins ermine: 


No 4. No. 12 Double Wheel Hoe 


Drill = is a wonder in hoeing, cultivating, plowing. Worksto or from 
qua Plants, between or astride rows; furrows; ridges; kills 
weeds. Partsinstantly adjusted. 


— WA (Be sure to get the catalog. 
C ", 
Manure Spreader 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 0, 
S U CGrs S % Leads every other machine for 
Oss rake tage ao OT tenet 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
= pas Se X'S Wh , the mechanical spreading of 


eT VS »manure. Its superiority ap- 
pears in the fact that it is a dis- 

tinct improvement onthe Kemp 

Spreader, which we still manu- 

facture and which has beenthetypi- 

, cal Spreader for 25 years. Spreads 
yumi, 211 manures of every character and 


’ sc “ condition and all commercial fertil- 
: broadcast or drills in rows, any desired quantity per acre, unloading the 
apron automatically returns to position in the next 65 feet driven. 


A SPECIAL FEATURED MACHINE f+ oy 
for convenience of handling and perfection of work. Notably superior in its Beater Freeing device,Direct Chain 
Beater Gear, Speed Regulation and Automatic Return of Apron. Positive and dependable inall movements.. Sim- 
plestin gear. lightest in draft, least chance for breakage. The driver never dismounts for any purpose but con- 
trols everything from his seat. Made in four sizes and sold under str: ngest guarantee as to,materials, workman. 
ship and duty. Investigate f ully before buving. Catalogue with valuable chapter on farm fertilizing mnaijed free, 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO. BOX 453, SYRACUSE, .N. Y. 








FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


BACTERIA OR NITRO-CULTURE for Alfalfa, Red Clover, Soy Beans, Peas, 
Vetch, etc., by mail, $2 per package, enough to inoculate one acre. 


-..16% cents 
15 cents 
25 cents 
30 cents 


Alfalfa Seed, A Fancy, $10 00 per bushel; Alfalfa Seei, Choice, per bushel, 
$7.50; Red Clover, Choice, $7 75 per bushel; Seamless Bags, 18 cents each extra. 


GRASS SEED: 

Timothy, choice, $1.55 per bushel; Orchard, choice, $1.55; Red Top, 6%c. 

per pound; Bermuda grass, 4oc. per pound. ; 
ONION SETS: 

Yellow Danders, $2.50 per bushel; Silver Skins, $2.75 (packages extra). 
German Millet, $1.50 per bushel (sack 18c, extra); Soja Beans, $1.60 per bushel. 


SEED POTATOES: 


Maine or Northern Grown Northern Rose, $2.20; Houlton Rose, $2.75; 
Beauty of Hebron, $2 10; Wood’s Earliest, $3.20; Early Ohio, $3.00; White 
$3 10; Red Bliss, $3 75; Peerless, $2.10; Burbank, $2.10; Improved Peach 
Blow, $2 75. 
Second Crop: Early Rose, $3.35; Red Bliss, $375; Wood’s Earliest, $3.60; 
White Bliss, $3.50. 
OATS: 


White Spring, 47c.; Black Mixed Spring, 46c.; Red Rust Proof, 51c.; Burt or 
-Day, 70¢. 

The above prices f. o. b. Richmond, Va., subject to market changes, 

Plows and Plow Castings of every description. Shovels, Hoes, Forks, Rope, 
Trace Chains, Back Bands, etc. 

Field Fencing, Poultry Netting, Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Wagons, 
Corn and Cotton Planters, etc. No general catalog. 

Write for special prices on anything you wish to buy. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A.., 


N. C. State Farmers Alliance, RALEIGH, N. C. 





Alfalfa Seed, A Fancy, per pound 
ines fee, Cee, Sor SONNE ...... .. - nook. - cecnns-nosecucees 
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Alfalfa Seed, inocculated, per pound, by mail......_..-..--.------ a 
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The Improved Raney Canning Outfits, 


A COMPLETE 








Outfit 


Simple, 











Practical, Sure. 


No. 2—Capacity, 400 
3-lb. Cans per day, 


PRICE, $i0. 


This size is especially 
adapted for saving 


‘* HOME GOODS,” 


and starting farmers 
and others in the can- 
ning business. We can 
fnrnish any size, from 
the smallest Home Can- 
ner toa complete ‘city 
plant.” Full instruc- 
tions with each outfit. 
Write us at once for full 
information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C, 
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Wood’s Grass 
Clover Seeds. 


For clean fields and clean crops, 


Sow Wood’s Trade Mark Seeds, 


the best qualities obtainable. 


Wood’s Seed Book gives the 
fullest information about Grasses 
and Clovers, best time and 
methods of seeding, kinds best 
adapted to different soils, quan- 
tities to seed per acre, best com=- 
binations for hay or pasturage, 
and much other information of the 
greatest value to every farmer. 


Woed’s Seed Book is mailed free on re- 
quest. Write for it, and Special 
Price List of Farm Seeds. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
WOOD'S SEEDS 


—_Awarded— 


GRAND PRIZE - ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
GOLD MEDAL - PARIS, 1900. 














Plant Excelsior Seed Cotton 


AND GET RICH. 


Excelsior Cotton fruits closer and faster 
than any coiton on earth; will produce two 
bolls game space and time ordinary cotton 
does one. Won Gold Medal Cotton Charles- 
ton ee Price (10 bushel lots) $1.00 
per bushel 


MARLBORO PROLIFIC CORN 


will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
other corn. Premium corn at Georgia and 
also South Carolina Experiment Stations, 
Price, $2,50 per bushel. 

Write for circular “ How to Grow Three 
Bales Per Acre,”’ 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
CHERAW, 8. C. 








IT’S TIME 


To Bé Up and Doing 


“CANADA HARD WOOD UNCLEACHED 


ASHES” is being universally used by the 
most successful farmers, and is said to be 
soe most profitable fertilizer on the mar- 
et. 
It is especially fine for improving poor 
~_ a is continued life to the best. Try 
Ot GUNS ea Yas - ie te ta tae eae Ie 














Reap a Great Harvest. 








Don’t fail to get our Specially Pre- 
peared Agricultural Lime. It isthe 
cheapest and most desirable; is used in 
many cases in place of Fertilizer. 


Virginia Second Crop Seed Irish 
Potatoes. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 
BEFORE BUYING. 


NORFOLK SRED 60,, 
18 Roanoke Dock, NORFOLK, WA. 























Hege’s Improved aH Mil 


is builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 


Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat., 


Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal] for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K. 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©, 





PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





V.—Starting in the Poultry Business. 


Messrs. Editors:—At this season 
of the year many are contemplating 
going in the poultry business, either 
on a large or small scale. With this 
in mind, I would be glad to give a 
few “pointers,” hoping it may be a 
help to some in starting right. = 

The subject covers so much ground 
that whole columns could be devot- 
ed to it and not exhaust it. Sueeess 
with poultry, as with anything else, 
is determined by effort and atten- 
tion to business. A lazy man need 
not go into the business, for it takes 
work—not hard work, but constant 
steady “pottering around,” cleaning 
houses,*watching incubators, grind- 
ing green bone and vegetables, and 
looking after the brooders. With a 
breeding flock of three hundred it 
will take all one man’s time seven 
days in the weck to properly look af- 
ter them and attend to all little de- 
tails, which are innumerable. 


I would never advise any one to 
invest largely in the business on the 
start unless he had experience to 
earry him through, or would engage 
some practical man to run the busi- 
ness for him. The right thing to do 
is to commence at the bottom and 
gradually work up. Start 
trio or pen of the breed you fancy; 
or better still, buy a few sittings of 
eggs, and hatch them under common 
hens, and study the youngsters as 
they grow. In this way you will 
learn their habits, and become post- 
ed on that particular breed. 

On the start, the first and all inn- 
portant question is, What shall | 
make a speciality of—market poultry 


with a 


or eggs; or combine the two? 

As a general thing, most people 
prefer an all-purpose fowl], one giv- 
ing a fair number of eggs, and hav- 
ing a large carcass. 
found in any of the American class 


This may be 


of pure bred pourty, such as Ply- 
mouth Rock, Wyandottes or Javas. 
If eggs alone are wanted then the 
smaller breeds are best, such as Mi- 
noreas, Leghorns, or IHlambures; but 
should broilers alone be your object 
then either the Cornish, 
Games, or a eross of Indian Games 
with the Barred Rocks. 
are the finest table fowl of all the 
ninety-six different varieties of pure 
bred stock. This makes a 
large, vigorous bird that can be put 
on the market at eight wecks old, 


Indian 


The Cornish 


cross 


weighing from two to two and onc- 
half pounds. The object in raisiny 
broilers is to get them off your han’'s 
as soon as possoble, for if they gro vy 
slowly they would consume too much 
feed to make them profitable. The 
average frying-sized chicken sold by 
the farmers on the North Carolina 
markets, are from twelve to fifteen 
weeks old, and if they would just eon- 
sider what it cost them to raise that 
chick to that age (to say nothing of 
the loss of the hen in hatehine them 
and going with them for weeks) he 
would never sell another one for 18 
or 20 cents. 

It’s the little things in poultry 
culture that counts. You must keep 
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your eyes open and pencil in hand, 
and put down cost of everything 
consumed, and charge it to the 
fowls. Then when you sell, deduct 
expenses and see how much you have 
made (or lost). 

A Question Answered. 

Dr. W. A. Lyon, Carroll County, 
Va., writes: “Is there any poultry 
paper published in your State? If 
so, where? (2) Please write me why 
it is poultry men do not advertise 
in The Progressive Farmer? It 
would pay. There are parties here 
who would like to have a few set- 
tings of eggs.” 

My answer is: (1) There is no ex- 
clusive poultry paver published in 
this State at present. Some three 
or four years ago the Tar Heel 
Poultryman was published at Shel- 
by, N. C., and lived a year or two. In 
the spring of 1908, the North Caro- 
lina Poultryman was started at 
Thermal City, N. C., and got out 
one edition when it was sold to a 
Northern poultry journal. There 
was one started in Charlotte last 
summer and lived through two is- 


sues. There is a great field for a 
poultry journal in this State. (2) 
The only answer to your’ second 
question that I can give is that the 
poultrymen of this State are unlike 
Hecker’s buckwheat baby who “knew 
a good thing when he saw it”—and 
the poultrymen don’t. If you con- 
sult the Breeders Directory in pres- 
ent issue, you will find several new 
‘ards. UNCLE JO. 
Box 46, R. F. D. 7, Charlotte, N.C. 








A low wagon 
at a low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 


load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, Ill. A 





MARLBORO 


PROLIFIC SEED CORN. 


This is a well-known Southern field va- 
rietty, and for the last five years has stood 
well at the lead of a long list of varieties at 
Georgia Experiment Station. Seed guaran- 
teed pure. Price F. O. B.75 cents per peck, 
$1.25 half bushel, $2.00 per bushel. 


H. A. M’GEE, 
Honea Path, S. C. 


Ltt t90d “TEED 
$5,000 BANK pEPosit 


taken on tuition. BEST 
and cheapest onearth. Don’t delay. Write to-day. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga. 














CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, — 


é 

! 
COPYRICHTS anp DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington. 
Fae time, costs less, better servicc. — 
Office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un rene 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents prsomes through E. G, Sicgers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 

é 


INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 
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CORN FIELDS i 
ARE GOLD FIELDS i 
to the farmer who under- WX 
stands how to feed his \I¥ 
crops. Fertilizers for Corn 
must contain at least 7 
per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our books—they || 
tell why Potash is as necessary 
to plant life as sun and rain; 
sent free, if you ask. Write 
to-day. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York—93 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—2234 South Broad S:., 


4 
Ar 
DEBEESS Sram SonZ'\ 


—————$—__. 
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Biggs Seed Corn! 


The most prolific variety. (See report of 
Test Farm experiments.) 75 to 10 bushels 
per acre. 
Per Peck. $1, Busiel, 8:3, 
No orders less than peck. 
Address NOAH BIGGS, 
Scotland Neck, N.C, 








Inoculate Your Land! 
—i 


Nitro-Gulture 


The Great Vest 
Pocket Fertilizer. 





Send orders to 


ARENDELL & CO. 


RALEIGH, WN. C., 
Distributing Agents for North Carolina. 





Price in one-acre packages §2.00, for Al- 
falfa, Clover, Peanuts, Cow Peas, Garden 
Peas, Snap Beans, Soy Beans, Vetch, etc 

4a Local dealer or agent wanted in 
every county. 


FOR SALE. 


We offer for February or March 
shipment, several thousand bushels of 
Clay, Whippoorwiil, mixed and 
white } eas.”’ 














: 500 bushels of Soja beans. 
200 bushels of Burt, go day oats. 
209 bushels of re-cleaned Buck- 
wheat. 
Seed Sweet Potatoes. 
5 choice Berkshire pigs. 
Pit Game eggs. 
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PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, | 
Pecan Trees 
Standard Varieties. 


Hickory, N C. 
; 0) Send for Price-List. 


BEAR’S PECAN NURSERIES, Palatka, 


Florida. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, #/cHmonp, 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 
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Elmwood Nurseries: 


Alfalfa bacteria soil, from five-year 0/4 





field, at $1.00 per 100 pounds f. o. b. Midlo 


thian. : 

Also Splendid Strawberry Plants 0! ¢3” 
liest, medium and latest varieties at 50 cen! 
per 100, $3.00 per 1,000. 


& Fruit, Shade, Ornamental Trees #24 
Plants after November lst. Catalogue 0 
application. Address 


J. B. WATKINS & BRO., Hallsboro, ¥* 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


\ROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 

RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
JNLC. 


NOR: 
NAis’ 

MRS 

derso! 





RANSIER’S LETTER. 
-ous Sunny Suggestions From 
inshine Headquarters. 

fol Chatter Corner eard 
‘sl ecard) was a very en- 
‘ys. Indeed the — eards 
saunshiny letters. Our cor- 
- full the week we had our 
os. February 21st, that one 
(at least that is my opin- 
- crowded out, the “Kinder 
iv Day,” which appeared 
issue. In fact, I had put 
lintely after Paul Hamil- 

‘s beeause it was such a 

the gloom portrayed by 
f d to me—relief. Hayne’s 
beautiful one; but 
always look on the 
and, like good old St. 
Pant, maiter What life brings of 


re ry 
rer 
or trouble, learn to be 


the 
long 


euests knew 
Har un. It appeared not 
sine » Farmer, 

\>, Il. was a elipping with 
the p eredited to the New York 
Times. Can any one tell us the au- 

\ dreary and desolate, and 
for anybody, no matter 
inactive liver he or she 

from. 
Pes ri from both these poems 


ijucoln “Kinder Like a Rainy 


coring 


laos =o Lhe very same objeets are 
he “eaves,” the “plain,” 

the “sill,” the 
and 


pane,” 
“puddles 
<-es only with melancholy 


pools,” 


the other “Likes to see 

‘ucks in the puddles sail- 

\ vne plaee, those puddles, 

ks. Please elip the two 

nis, place them side by side, read 

ind tell me, which one do 

‘or vours? They deseribe 

What’s the 

One ends 
ul ecomplaint— 


ne things, 


them then? 


clouds no comfort 


» rain dins a sullen song 
is gloomy, gray and 


] 
> Oot aye 


, 


i stormy day, take it 
her 
I\l want it jest ly 
Want 1t jest only 
weather: 
- allers blue, guess I’d 
oe plainin’, 
A erin’ around, wishin’ it 
differenee ? 
, ‘ No. Not the eyes that 
both see the same ob- 
One is filled 
throws it out 
the other has his hap- 


:] ] 
i heart. 


tent and 


‘him, the only place real 
if content is to be found 

ole big world. Which is 
lll our thoughts with? 

». III, about the violets 
scrap from Robert Love- 


ome of our party attrib- 


uted to James Whitcomb Riley. No, | 


| 
it is not his. It is by Byron F. 


Marsh, and while accuracy of fact | 
is a very little stretched, yet it’s in! 
such a way that we must laugh— 
and laughing’s good for us, especial- 
ly on a rainy day. 

No. V. is one verse of a little song 
that is the song of our Junior Sun- 
beams. Here is the rest of it: 
“Are you almost disgusted with 

life, little man ? 

Tl tell you a wonderful trick, 
That will bring you contentment if 

anything can— 

Do something for somebody quick. 


“Are you awfully tired with play, 
little girl, 
Weary, discouraged and sick? 
I'll tell you the loveliest game in the 
world ? 
Do something for somebody quick. 


Though it rains like the rain of the 
flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and 
thick, 
You can make the sun shine in your 
soul, little man— 
Do something for somebody, quick. 


Though the stars are like brass over- 
head, little girl, 
And the walks like a well heated 


brick, 
And our earthly affairs in a terrible 
whirl, 
Do something for somebody, 
quick.” 


Mr. E. Hollenbeck, of Michigan, 
sends some beautiful selections, and 
some no less worthy comments on 
the same, but like so many who at- 
tended our ecard party, writes that 
the comments are not for publica- 
tion. Now, I’d like to know, why 
when you write to me you stick in 
that “not for publication,” then pro- 
eeed to fill your letter full of the 
chattiest good things. Then when 
you write for “Aunt Jennie” you 
pour out the sunshine thoughts “for 
publication,” filling the page with 
sunbeams, ’till, I declare! it would 
be hard telling whether her corner 
or ours was the “Sunshine” corner. 

I ean’t account for this unless its 
just because “Aunt Jennie” is such 
a whole-souled “Shiner” herself that 
it gets contagious. It is, you know, 
and you eateh it. 








~—y 
“The Shot 
Heard 
Round the 
World” 


The reliable 
U.M.C. smokeless 
cartridges, with 
metal cased, soft 
point bullets. Ac- 
curacy,cleanliness, 
little recoil, no 
smoke, great 
shocking power. 


All dealers sell U.M.C. 


U. M. C. cartridges are 
guaranteed, also standard 
arms when U. M.C. 
cartridges are used as specified on labels, 



















THE UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE GOMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York. 

















of 15, Express Prepaid. THO 
TON, R. OU. 8, Washington, N, C. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Winter Laying Strain eggs, $1.Uu per Sitting 
MASP. WHAR- 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








ee ee 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


‘Caustic 
Balsam 


~ ASafe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 


Thesafest, Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all linaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING, Impossible to produce scur or blemish 

Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 











‘The Laying Queen’ 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn; large Egg Strain. Also 
Barred and hite Plym- 
= oe — Buff Or- 
pingtons rolific egg pro- 
ducers. Eggs $1.00 aac 15. wee 


VALLEY VIEW POULTY FARM, 
D. A. MCLAUGHLIN, Prop., Vass, N.C. 








S. C. Brown Leghorns 


exclusively; quality good; eggs $1.00 per 15; 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
D, 8S. THORNBURG, Cherryville, N. C. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. POLAND 
CHINAS, prize-winning families. 
100 White Plymouth Rock, also Barred. 
Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square Garden 
rize-winners, eee wieghs 50% lbs., hens 
61bs. White Hollands from prize-winners. 
ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC SEED CORN, 16334 
bushels shelled grain to the acre. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EFARM 
SAM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
Cc. U. Jersey Bulls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. All at “live and let 


live’’ prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 








J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 
ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N. C. 
State Fairs of 1901 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. D. No. ve 


Breeders of S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, B. P. 
Rocks, Sherwoods, 8S. C. Black Minorcas, 
Cornish Indian Games, and Pekin Ducks. 

Our birds are bred to win not only the 
blue, but all other colored ribbons. Have 
been exhibiting for several years, but never 
sacrifice utility for show points. Eggs for 
hatching from any of the above, 15 to set- 
ting, $1.50 Circulars, with show record, free. 
Send for them. 


ALSO PURE JERSEY RED HOGS. 


We manufacture Incubators and Brooders 
that are as good as the best. 











EDGEWOOD STOGK FARM. 


DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. ‘ 

RED POLL CATTLE—The fa me1’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The farmer’s 
Chicgens for all purposes. 

‘ SCOTCH COLLIES—The farmer’s faithful 
riend. 

SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gilt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 
blood. Extra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 
Christmas gifts. H. B. ARBUCKLE. 

Maxwelton, W. Va. 





é Oakwood Farm 


Jerseys and Berkshires. 











80 Herd of A. J. C. C. Jerseys to 

select from. 
BULLS IN USE: 

Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. 
tan of Biltmore, No, R 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs, 
mated for breeding, sired by Blun 
of Biltmore, No. 71459, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951. 

Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $5 to $15, 

All stock shipped guaranteed to 
*, give entire satisfaction. 
R. L. SHUFORD, 

NEWTON, N. C. 


<S> e e e e © e e e ° Dy 


7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price 85.00. 
H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 


Better Than Gotton. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns lay all the 
year. AS fine strain as there is in the South. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15, $1.75 for 30. Remit by P. O. 
or Express money order. 


MRS. E. L. MPNEILL, 


Vass, N. C. 


Rssex Pigs, South Sheep 
ald Angus Calves... . 


A few choice Pigs (Sows) and three grown 
Sows; also some (1904) Spring Lambs on hand 
yet. One fine Decr. Angus male Calf, entitled 
to registry, and some half grade Angus Heif- 
ers, 3 to 6 months old; 3 young Guernsey 
Cows, 2 to 3 yearsold. Your orders solicited. 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


1B. FENCE 2 
STAYS 1g 


Sul- 
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THE STAY THAT STAYS 


makes the flimsiest wire fence 
_ firm and staunch. 

Biggest little thing ever offered to 
farmers. ’ 
Easy to handle as nails—no ma- 
chine required. Sells like hot 


cakes, 
AGENTS 

make §25 to $40 a week easily— 
some make much more. Exclu- 
sive territory and most liberal 
terms. Samples can be carried in 
pocket. A rare chance for the man 
who wants to give it either all or 
part of his time. 8. B. FENCE CO., 

P. O. Box C—286, Pittsburg, Pa. 
































=m FOR SALE 


Registered Shorthorn Gavwe. 


I have at the Iredell County Test Farm of the North Carolina Department of 
N.C., &§ Registered Shorthorn bulls, from 6 to 18 


Agriculture, near Statesville, 


months old, at prices ranging from $50.00 to $100.00. Also 1 heifer, 6 


price $50.00. 


These cattle are guaranteed breeders and warranted straight in every re- 
fr prices, etc., apply to F. T. Meacham, Statesville, 


spect. FOR DESCRIPTIONS, 
.C., or Dr. Tait Butler, Raleigh, N. C. 


FRANK C. HOCAN, 





months old, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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THE T. G. WILSON 
Fruit and Vegetabie Ganner. 


The only complete one on the market. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. 
cook stove nor furnace. The Canner weighs 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you [should buy any other Canner on 
on the market, you will regret it after seeing 


gas” Send for circuiar. Address, 


E.H. & S. M. WILSON, 


Needs neither 


THE T. G. WILSON. 


CHAPEL HILL, N- C. 





Investigate the Liddell Line 


Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Cotton Ginning Machinery, tc. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE DESCRIBING THE 


Murray Ginning and Cleaning System. 











All inquiries from parties in South Carolina, and in North Carolina east of 
Durham, should be addressed to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


All others to 


LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Columbia, S. C. 





Buy only the denuirie 
FARQUHAR Keystone 
Corn Planter 


es x J 





Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying .to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’ssomething new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—some. 
thing no other tackle willdo. It will tickle 
you to see it catch house and musk rats. 
Illustrated catalog of prices and testimnni- 
als for the asking. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 





Flat Tooth 


Weeder 


Kills weeds, stirs top soil, makes dust mulch, 

preserves moisture. Great benefit to all 

crops. Manufactured under special license. 

Seeder Attachment insures uniform sowing 

and right covering of all grasses. Sows 2 to' 
18 quarts per acre. Ask for book of field 
scenes showing weeder at work. 


Keystone Cultivator Attachment 


for Sulky, Riding, Walking or Two Row 
Cultivators. Runs on 
the row, where shovels 
cannot reach. Uncov- 
ers corn, stirs soil, 
kills weeds. Great cul- 
tivator feature. 
Write for descriptive 
circulars, 


Keystone Farm Machine G., 
1563 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 





EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


DON’T BUY ANY OTHER 


Until You Investigate the Merits of a Machine 


Plants corn, beans, peas, etc., without cracking a grain or 
missing a hill. Drops seed in drills, or in hills at any dis- 
tance. Distributes any kind of fertil 

sired, with absolute safety from injury to seed. Send for 
handsome new catalogue of Corn Planters, Grain Drills, 
Cultivators, Spring Tooth Harrows and other farm. tools; 
also Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills and Threshing Machinery. 
We manufacture the largest and most com lete line of farm 
machinery and implements on the market. It will be to your 
advantage to write to us before buying anghing in this line. 
Farquhar machinery awarded more Gold 

Louis than any other. 


That Has Stood the Test of Time. 


izer in any quantity de- 


Medals at St. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 


For Sale. 


Buff Langshans, Opingtons, Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks, Cornish Indians 


Prices Reasonable. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30. 
P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS—When youthink of going off 
to school, write for College Journal and Boe 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Shoit- 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, 


- ©., or Charlotte, N. C. |We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, i mail} 





ae 


DeLOACH PATENT 


id imi and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw 
Avoid eH Pe and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 
Mills; four Stroke Hay _ Presses, Water Wheels. 

Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH MILL MW’F’G. CO., Boxg02, Atlanta, Ga. 


o 











DEAD WEEDS—LIVE crop: 


The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER has square sprin- sjog) 
teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great flexibility .p. 
most important essential of a weeder. Do notslash nor bruise the \\\:n. 

plants as flat teeth do. Never clog, give greater clearance, ‘| }); teeth 

being square, never preak. The frame is made of stro, ex 

ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are adjustable. Seni (> jr¢, 

circular. The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drillsaret st 


THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., 506 Queen St., Yori, Pa, 
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TERR ACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARn, 








Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Do: pay 
hunareds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain wash 
them away when youcan buy a BOSTROM IMP rove 
FARM SPIRIT LEVEL with Telescope for $10 (one with. 
out Telescope for $5,) and SAVE If ALL by properly 
terracing your farm. For Irrigation and Rice Culture 
Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying (Oy 
Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation [evejs 
there is no better instrument made. Write for descrip. 
tive circular, also Treatise on Terracing, etc., tree, 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg.Uo.,25 W. Ala. St,,Atianta,Ga, 
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GARDNER PEA#HULLE 


= ? 


R, 


The only perfect machine for hulling and cleaning field 
peas from the pod in one operation. They are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 


ler. Catalogue free. 


Ghattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


4é 
Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 


JOHNSTON MOWER NO.9 


a a Cuts any kind of grass, on any kind of ground. 
A Chain Drive There’s scarcely a condition that its wide range 
of adjustments will not meet to perfection. Eusy 
on the horses—easy on the driver. A combination 
Mower That Meets of greatest strength, lightest possible draft, 
smoothest py i a qualities that has 
HH Vv sto ends. Ss > arinys 
Every Condition of Grass won a host armer frien Its roller bearin: 
or Ground draft—a perfect foot lift, are points worth 
im considering. Our free Mower Folder fully 
— explains and illustrates these 
beds superior advantages—tells how it meets 
v4 every need with least labor and power. 
They are points you ought to know before 
folder our genera! catalog showing all 
the Johnston farm implements—the 
Grand Prize line at St. Louis. 
im fa _ The Johnston Harvester Co. 
“oy Box C-7 Batavia, N.Y. 





long, wood pitman—babbitted pitman box—cuttinz 
apparatus that will not clog—evenly divided 
buying a mower and it costs but a postal to 
get them. Send today and we willsend with 
Made ina& 
Variety of Sizes 





REMEMBER— 


grains any 
apart. 
peas, 
curate, 








SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


‘Ue furnish them with ING an 
Joe Openerwhendesired. | 
Drops any number of 
distance 
Drills corn or 
Simple and ac: 


The Most Extensively Used Corn Planter in the South. 
“THE STAR.” 


With and Without Fertilizer At- 
tachment. 

The Corn Planter Made Especi- 
ally for Southern Corn and Pea 
Planting. 


Hit HUY 


| 
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ih 


tli 


- Richmond, Va: 


(Write at Once and Mention this Paper.) 
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DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES -::"::::" 


all onec linder engines; revolutionizing g power Costs Less toBu and Less to Run uick eas Started No v: brat on 

i y , as + 

tionary or traction. Mention this Paper, SEND FOR CATALOGUE TH I 7 ey Ms } % 
9 


atwo-cylinder gasoline en z 
Can be mounted on any wagon at small < 7 YEAR 
ST YE 


ETEMP 
LE PUMP » Meagher & 15th Sts,, Chicago, THIS IS OUR FIFT) 
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